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Ira ™ whi trash ‘rendered his. name illustrious by services to 
his country, deriyes any flected Splendor from his ancestry, fev 
have stronger claims on y Score than the. subject of the present 
bioeraphy. ra S creat ancestor, Edmund Perry, \ was born in De- 
vonshire, England, and was one of the earliest settlers of the then 


colony of rot husetts. He was a public speaker of the society 
called Friends, and was compelled to quit that colony on account 
of his religious opinions, and to seek a residence in South King- 
ston, Rhedcisland. He had three sons, Samuel, James and Ben- 
jamin, who inherited the same religious principles with theif 
father. Benjamin, the great grand-father, was born in the year 
1673. Freeman, his youngest son, by a second marriage, was borti 
in South Kingston, on the second day of February in 1732, and in 
1756 married the daughter of Oliver Hazard, esquire, brother to 
the honourable George Hazard, leutenant-governor of the then 
colony of Rhodeisland. The grand-father, Freeman Perry, was 
for many years clerk of the court, member of the legislature, 
judge, &c. in his native state, the duties of which variens offices 
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he discharged with great credit and ability. He died at South 
Kingston, in October, 1813, in the eighty-second year of his age. 
Christopher Raymond Perry, the father, was born December 4, 
1761. Notwithstanding his youth, at the commencement of the 
American revoijution, he took a very active part, and was often 
found fighting both by land and sea in the service of his country. 
He always acquitted himseif to the satisfaction of his commanders; 
the port of danger was with him the port of honour. In October, 
1784, he was married to Sarah Alexander, a lady born in Ireiand, 
but of Scotch extraction; descended, on the maternal side, froin the 
Wallaces, so celebrated in the annals of Scotland; a name which 
Oliver would have borne had it not been changed to Hazard, in 
consequence of the sudden death of a beloved uncle. This excellent 
woman has ever devoted herself to the education of her children, 
and formed their youthful minds to early habits of virtue and re- 
ligion. So successful has she been in these attempts, that neither 
the glare of arms, and the pomp and bustle of a military life have 
been able to seduce the mind of captain Perry from those sa- 
lutary impressions which he received in early youth. At 
the age of seven years, he was placed at Mr. Frasier’s school 
in Newport, and under that able and excellent teacher he made 
considerable progress in his studies. In April 1799, he received 
a midshipman’s warrant, and was attached to the United States’ 
ship General Greene, under the command of his father, with 
whom he sailed until the reduction of the navy. At this time his 
father received the following letter from the honourable secretary 
of the navy: 

“ Navy Department, April 3, 1801. 
“ Sir, 

“ The act providing for the peace establishment of the navy of 
the United States, has imposed on the president a painful duty. 
It directs him to select nine gentiemen from amongst the captains 
of the navy of the United States, and to perniit the remaining com- 
manders to retire from public service, with the advance of four 
months extra pay. I have deemed it a duty, therefore, as early as 
possible to inform you, that you wiil be amongst those whose ser- 


vices, however reluctantly, will be dispensed with. You will 
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transmit to the accountant of the navy a statement of your ac- 
count, for pay and subsistence, &c. to the twentieth mstant, inclu- 
sive; on receipt of which it will be adjusted, and the balance due 
you, including the four months extra pay, will be transmitted to 
you, or paid to your order. Permit me to assure you, that the 
president has a just sense of the services rendered by you to your 
country, and that I am, with sentiments of respect, 
“ Your most obedient servant, 
“ By order of Henry Dearborn, acting Secretary of the Navy, 
“S. SMITH. 

“ Captain Cur. R. Perry.” 


On the breaking out of the Tripolitan war, Mr. Perry was or- 
dered to join the frigate Adams, commanded by captain Camp- 
bell, with whom he sailed for the Mediterranean. This frigate 
was then lying in the harbour of Newport, and arrived at Gibral- 
ter on the thirteenth of July, 1802. Here they were met by com- 
modore Morris in the Chesapeake, and lieutenant Sterret of the 
Enterprise. After waiting a month at this place, they proceeded as 
far as Malaga, with a convoy of merchant ships, and then returned 
to watcha Tripolitan ship lying at the rock of Gibraltar. Here they 
lay for ten months watching the Tripolitans, at which time they were 
joined by commodore Preble, with the Constellation, accompanied 
by the Newyork, John Adams, and the Enterprise. Commedore 
Preble here shifted his lag from the Constellation to the Newyork, 
and ordered the Constellation, then commanded by captain Barron, 
to the United States. On the seventh of April, Mr. Perry sailed 
from Gibraltar for the United States, in the frigate Adams, with a 
convoy of ten sail of merchantmen. They touched at Malaga, 
Alicant, Barcelona, and after staying a few days at the latter place, 
proceeded for Leghorn, and thence to Naples. During this cruise, 
and on his birth-day (at seventeen years of age) he was promoted 
to an acting lieutenancy. Whilst in the Mediterranean station, 
lieutenant Perry embraced an opportunity afforded by the indul- 
gence of his commander, of visiting many of the capital cities, 
and examining many of the curiosities both of Italy and Spain. 
He had also an opportunity of seeing whatever was worthy of no- 
tice in the Italian islands, as well as on the Barbary side. He was 
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at Tangiers, Ceuta, Algiers, Tunis, Derne, and Tripoli. From 
Naples the frigate sailed to Stromboli. Lieutenant Perry remain- 
ed in the Mediterranean until commodore Morris left that station, 
and with him he returned to the United States. On leutenant 
Perry’s return to Newport, from this long and fatiguing cruise, 
he strenuously applied himself to the study of mathematics. 

On the fifth of July, 1804, lieutenant Perry was avain ordered 
to the Constellation under his old commander captain Campbell. 
This frigate was then fitting out at Washington, and destined 
to join our squadron at Malta, then under the command of com- 
modore Barron. He remained on board the Constellation until 
he was ordered by captain Campbell as first leutenant on board of 
the Nautilus, during the time that captain Evans and captain Dent 
assumed the command. He was attached to the Nautilus untl 
commodore Rodgers assumed the command of the American 
squadron, by whom he was ordered on board of his own ship, 
the Constitution, where he remained until the conclusion of peace 
with the regency of Tripoli. Afterwards commodore Rodgers 
shifted his flag to the Essex, retained Mr. Perry with him as the 
second lieutenant, and with him he returned to the United States. 

After this second Mediterranean cruise, lieutenant Perry ap- 
plied himself with redoubied diligence to the study of mathema- 
tics, and to the rudiments of navigation. He had already been 
conversant with practice: and he was thus enabled to read and 
to compare what he read with his own experience, and to im- 
prove himself both by theoretical and practical knowledge. Du- 
ring the embargo, he was appointed to the command of seventeen 
gunboats, stationed at the harbour of Newyork, the duties of which 
he executed with his usual promptitude, industry and perseve- 
rance. 

In all these incidents we may discover rather a narrative of 
occurrences, than a description of the character of lieutenant 
Perry. None of these events have served to throw out his pecu- 
liar and distinguishing characteristics. It is time to come to 
more specific detail, and we shall find an intrepidity which ‘no 
misfortune could disturb, surpassed only by the modesty with 
which it is surrounded. Inthe year 1810, lieutenant Perry super- 
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seded captain Jones in the command of the United States’ schoon- 
er Revenge, attached to the squadron commanded by commodore 
Rodgers. Lieutenant Perry received the orders of his command- 
er to commence a survey, beginning at the westernmost extreme 
of Gardiner’s bay, on a parallel to extend five leagues south of the 
south side of Long-island, and north, so as to intersect the Connec- 
ticut shore; thence as far eastward as to include the whole of Con- 
necticut, as far as the easternmost extremity of Newport, and the 
harbours adjacent thereto; from which the north and south parallel 
of the eastern boundary of the chart was to extend so far south 
that the intersecting east and west parallel, forming the southern 
margin of the chart, would take in Gay-head and Block-island. He 
was, by the orders of his commander, first to survey the harbour of 
Newport, and then to return to Newlondon. In the execution of 
this duty, the schooner was wrecked on a reef of rocks, called 
Watch-hill-reef, at the entrance of Fisher’s-island sound. By the 
indefatigable exertions of the officers and crew, almost every thing’ 
ef value was saved from the wreck, and the life of every person 
on board was preserved, notwithstanding the heavy swell rendered 
the approach extremely difficult and hazardous. A court of in- 
quiry was ordered by the commodore, consisting of captain Isaac 
Hull, and lieutenants Charles Morris and Charles Ludlow; names 
dear to the memory of Americans. Lieutenant Perry, on his ex- 
amination before the court, gave a modest and perspicuous detail; 
but cautiously and modestly concealed his own individual agency in 
attempting to save the stores and themen. In the examination of 
the junior officers, this fact is stated, which the court would never 
have learnt from his own lips: “ At sunset the wind changed to 
the northward, and blew heavy on the reef, when the sea increasing, 
and the vessel going fast to pieces, it was determined to leave her; 
and the captain, and such part of the officers as remained on board, 
landed at Watch-hill—caftain Perry being the last frerson that 
left the wreck!’ It seldom happens that an officer is first recom- 
mended to the notice and favourable regards of his government by 
his misfortunes. Such, however, was the case in the present in. 
stance, and lieutenant Perry, from that hour, became a favourite 
in the navy department. He lajd the fomndation of his future ce- 
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lebrity in his misfortune. The following letter from the secretary 
of the navy, to the commodore, sanctions these ideas, and one par- 
ticular passage appears to be beautifully prophetic. 

“ Navy Department, February, 1811. 
“ Sir, 

“ Your letter of the thirty-first ultimo, with the proceedings 
of the court of inquiry into the loss of the Revenge, has been 
received. 

“ Having attentively examined the proceedings of the court, I 
derive much satisfaction from perceiving that it is unnecessary to 
institute any further proceedings in the case. With respect to 
lieutenant Perry, I can only say, that my confidence in him has not 
heen in any degree diminished by his conduct on this occasion. 
The loss of the Revenge appears to be justly chargeable to the 
pilot. This accident will no doubt pfiresent to lieutenant Perry 
considerations that may be useful to him in future command. An 
officer, just to himself, will not be depressed by defeat or misfor- 
tune; but will be stimulated by either cause to greater exertion. 

“ The conduct of the officers generally, and of the crew, meets 


with my approbation, with only one exception, I mean acting hieu- 





tenant » whose concern for himself appears to have rendered 
him regardless of his duty as an officer. Such occasions are cal- 
culated to excite the most active exertions for general relief, and 
afford opportunities of displaying a noble disinterestedness. In- 
stead of cheering those under his command, to manly exertions, it 
wrieves me to find that this officer was inflicting unnecessary, per- 
haps unmerited blows upon them. Furlough him as a midship- 
man, until further orders from this department. 

“If there should be any situation in the squadron, to which 
you can appoint lieutenant Perry, that may be consistent with his 
just pretensions, and not interfere with the rights of others, you 
will appoint him to it; if not, he is to be furloughed, waiting the 
further orders of this department. 

“ The officers and crew having perhaps suffered in their 
private property, may each receive an advance of two months pay 
to afford them relief. This autherity is to be exercised according 


te your discretion. 
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“ You will cause this letter to be publicly read to lieutenant 
Perry, his officers and crew. 
“ The correctness of proceeding on the part of the court of 
inquiry, is highly approved, and to the members who compose it, 
you will be pleased to express this approbation. 
“JT am, sir, yours, &c. 


“ Pau, HAMILTON. 
“ Com. RopGers, Vewlondon.” 


On the breaking out of the present war, lieutenant Perry was 
appointed to the command of the United States’ flotilla, then lying 
in the harbour of Newport, with the rank of master commandant. 
This place, however, as has been proved by subsequent events, 
was not destined tor the theatre of active service. To a mind 
so enterprising and active, a mere nominal command, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, to an office where a brave man Is, 
for want of opposition, incapable of distinguishing himself, is irk- 
some, and destitute of all attractions. It soon became evident, 
not only from the declarations made on the floor of congress, 
but likewise from the movements of general Hull, that the oc- 
cupation of Canada was our object. It became then a matter of 
primary importance, to secure the possession of the lakes. Com- 
modore Chauncey was selected for this purpose by the navy de- 
partment, to whom was intrusted the superintendance and direc- 
uion of all our military operations on those waters. Captain Perry 
was by him appointed to the command of the naval forces of the 
United States on lake Erie. So attached were the men who com- 
posed his squadron lying in the harbour of Newport, to their com- 
mander, that they cheerfully followed his new fortunes, and accom- 
panied him to lake Erie. At the time that general Dearborn 
contemplated an attack upon fort George, commodore Perry ar- 
rived in the neighbourhood of our army on public business. This 
fort, it is well known, is situated at the communication between 
the waters of the lakes Ontario and Erie, and just above the Falls 
eof Niagara. Commodore Perry immediately volunteered his 
gerviccs, which were as promptly accepted by general Dear- 
‘born and commodore Chauncey, and the landing of our troops 
intended for the attack, was by them confided fo him. The 
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result of that action is so well known, that it is conceived un- 
necessary to occupy the attention of the reader by a more specific 
detail. 

When commodore Perry was appointed to command the Uni- 








ted States’ squadron on lake Erie, there was no squedron for 
him to commend. The British held the entire and exclusive pos- 
session of these waters; and to this officer was confided the impor- 
tant duty of creating a fleet, in the face of a proud and insolent fot. 
The commodore had not only to contemplate the day as extreme- 
ly dubious and distant when he should meet his enemy on fair and 
honourable terms on the bosom of the lake, but likewise to guard 
against surprise, and to run the risk of having his navy destroyed 
on the stocks. He had likewise to apprehend every thing from the 
inexperience of his own sailors; and, it is hoped that it will not be 
deemed invidious to assert, from the inexperience of his officers also. 
The commodore himselfhad never seenanaval engagement; itis true 
that he had studied the theory of naval warfare; but he had known 
nothing of active operations. He had never been in an engage- 
ment where a single ship was opposed to a single ship; much less 
could he be presumed capable of calculating all the hazards and 
casualties where one fleet was opposed to another. This was un- 
tried ground, and on which the commodore, so far as regards the 
knowledge resulting from experience, was almost as much a no- 
vice as the most ignorant of his crew. In addition to this for- 
midable mass of obstructions, he had to encounter the genius of 
captain Barclay, a man who, to an enterprising and active mind, 
had united the lessons of sober experience: he was conversant 
with naval science both in theory and in practice: he had serv- 
ed under Nelson; and in the battle of Trafalgar his wound 
was an evidence of his courage and intrepidity—these were the 
apparently unequal terms on which commodore Perry was to cope 
with his eallont competiter. 

‘These difficulties, which in ordinary minds would only excite 
motives of despair, were, in commodore Perry’s, subjects only of ac- 
tive and of persevering energy. His genius seemed to ex- 
pand beneath the pressure of the foot which was raised for fs 


extermination. To guard against the approach of the heavy vessels 
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of the enemy, while his own fleet was upon the stocks, he selected 
a place denominated the harbour of Erie, which, from the shoal- 
ness of the water, was incapable of being approached by vessels 
loaded with heavy ordnance. This bay, by projecting into the main 
land, rendered the pass defensible, both by armed boats and by 
the militia, who, on the requisitions of the commodore, were sta- 
tionea to watch every motion of the enemy. Here, if captain Bar- 
clay attempted to enter, he would be compelled to relinquish his 
maritime superiority—he would be compelled to forego his heavy 
ships, and to trust his strength in boats, which might be opposed 
by an equal force on the water, as well as by the militia, who were 
stationed to prevent his advances. His naval preeminence would 
now avail him nothing. Under such auspices did commodore Per- 
ry commence the hazardous undertaking of building his fleet. Fre- 
quently were alarms excited, and probably for nefarious purposes 
promulgated, that captain Barclay intended an attack, and as often 
was the vigilance and promptitude of commodore Perry found 
@qual to the emergency. The militia were, by these false alarms, 
rendered more expert, and his own sailors were, from the same 
causes, trained, disciplined, and inured to their duty. 

These are some, and but faint views of the difficulties which 
commodore Perry had to surmount. Many minds are found capa- 
ble of comprehending things in the mass, which cannot, at the same 
time, bear all the tedious minutiz of detail. Com. Perry, however, 
was as attentive to the one as to the other. While he was revoly- 
ing in his mind, and anxiously awaiting for the day when he should 
meet his opponent on equal terms, he superintended the whole of 
the preparatory arrangements, and displayed the same persevering 
zeal as he did in the grander scenes in which he was afterwards 
called to act. 

On the morning of the tenth of September last, commodore 
Perry’s fleet, consisting of the brig Lawrence of twenty guns, the 
Niagara of twenty, the Caledonia of three, the schooner Ariel of 
four, the Scorpion of two, the Somers of two guns and two swivels, 
the sloop Trippe, the-schooner Tigress, and the Porcupine, carry- 
ing cach one gun only, and making in the aggregate fifty-four guns, 
ere lying in Put-in bay. The British fleet, commanded by com- 


modore Barclay, were discovered, consisting of the ship Detroit, 
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carrying nineteen guns, the Queen Charlotte seventeen, the schoone: 
Lady Prevostthirteen, the brig Hunter ten, the sloop Little Belt three, 
and the schooner Chippeway one—making a difference of nine guns 
in favour of the British. Commodore Perry preserving the wea- 
ther-gage-of his antagonist, bore up to the windward, and formed 
his squadron in line of battle. The enemy commenced firing, and 
as he mcunted long twenty-four, eighteen, and twelve pounders, 
his fire became destructive. The commodore observing this ine- 
quality of fire, and his own ship being the principal sufferer, made 
the signal for close action. The Lawrence was, in this situation, ex- 
posed for upwards of two hours to a fire so destructive and tre- 
mendous, until every brace and bowline was shot away, every gun 
rendered useless, and the greater part of her crew either killed or 
wounded. 

Commodore Perry lay in the Lawrence between the Queen 
Charlotte and the Detroit, with the schooners Ariel and Scorpion 
on his weather-bow. 

While the battle was thus raging, the gunboats, on which se 
much depended in such a crisis, and which, from the facility of 
their management, were capable of such speedy and effectual an- 
noyance of the enemy, did but little or no execution. 

This is a broad outline of the action, and of the situation of the 
respective ships at this critical moment. Commodore Perry find- 
ing that no more effective hostility could be done in the Lawrence, 
hastily left her, in the charge of his brave and gallant lieute- 
nant, Yarnall, and immediately proceeded on board the Niagara. 
bearing the commodore’s flag, on which was inscribed the dy- 
ing words of the brave Lawrence, “ Don’t give uf the ship.” He 
past the line of the enemy, exposed to the full hazard of their mus- 
ketry, still standing in the boat, a marked and pointed object, un- 
til he was forcibly pulled down by his own men. When he arrived 
on board of the Niagara, the crew of the Lawrence, the few re- 
maining crew, gave three cheers, on account of the safety of their 
beloved commander. Commodore Perry said, addressing captain 
Elliot, “ Do you see those infernal gunboats—they have lost us 
the victory.”” “No,” exclaims his confederate, “do you take 
command of this ship and I will bring up the boats.”” This was 
what commodore Perry so delicately mentions in his letter to the 
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secretary of the navy, that captain Elliot anticipated his wishes, in 
bringing up the boats. .. 

A fresh breeze springing up at this moment, commodore 
Perry availed himself of this favoumble opportunity, and plung- 
ed through the enemy’s line, giving them a raking fire from 
the right and left. Captain Elliot in the.mean time having brought 
up the gunboats, did vigorous execution, by plying them in differ- 
ent directions, for which kind of naval service they are so admirably 
adapted. The enemy, over whom victory seemed to hover until 
this moment, were compelled to strike their flags; and captain 
Barclay, who was fainting below, from the loss of blood, being 
carriea on deca, agreed that nothing better could be done. 

On board the Lawrence twenty-two were killed, and sixty-one 
wounded. On board the Niagara two were killed, and tWenty-five 
wounded. On board the Caledonia three were wounded; and on 
board the Ariel two. On board the Trippe and the Scorpion two 
only were wounded in each: making in the whole one hundred and 
twenty-three in killed and wounded. The number of the enemy’s 
killed and wounded is not known. 

During this sanguinary battle, the Lawrence, after commodore 
Perry had left her, was compelied to strike her colours, but the 
British not being able to take possession, the flag was afterwards 
rehoisted. 

Of captain Barclay, who was dangerously wounded, the follow- 
ing account is given in an English paper: 

“ This is the third time he has suffered in defence of his coun- 
try: in the ever memorable battle of Trafalgar he was desperately 
wounded. About four years since, when first lieutenant of a frigate, 
in an engagement with some enemy’s vessels on the coast of France 
he lost an arm; and in the action on lake Erie (we learn by a pri- 
vate letter from one of the officers of the American squadron 
griven in a Boston paper) he has lost the hand which remained to 
him; we anxiously hope he will again survive his wounds, and 
long live to enjoy the gratitude of his country, and the society of 
his friends. He is on the recovery.” 

It is interesting, at such seasons as the present, to descend 
from general to individual instances of heroism, and the following 
are therefore selected: 
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“ B. Hall was on board the in the heat of the battle; the 
last remaining sponge oftheir long and principal gun, happening 
to fall into the lake, the gun would have been rendered useless. 
Hall plunged into the waves and caught it—his comrades seized 
the end of the sponge and drew him on board, and they poured 
away again into the enemy.” 

“ James Bird, son of Mr. J. Bird, of Exeter, Newhampshire, 
was on board the Lawrence, with the gallant Perry, on the glori- 
ous tenth of September. The battle raged—many a poor fellow 
fell around him. Bird did his duty like a hero. Towards the close 
of the engagement, a canister shot struck him on the shoulder, as 
he was stooping to his gun. He was instantly covered with 
blood, and his officer ordered him below. He ventured to disobey, 
cuted to do his duty while he had life, to abandoning his post. 
The blood flowed so fast, that another order was issued to go be- 
low. He ran down, got a hasty bandage on the wound, came on 
deck, and, although his left arm was useless, yet he handed car- 
tridges, and performed the utmost service in his power with his 
right, until the stars and stripes waved gloriously victorious over 
the foe.” 

Amidst such scenes it may not be improper to relate the fol- 
lowing anecdote, as it serves to show the cool intrepidity of our 
seamen, and how capable they are of extracting amusement, in 
such a crisis, from the most frivolous incident. In the place 
which on board of the Lawrence answered the purposes of a cock- 
pit, the wounded and the dying lay strewn about in such num- 
bers, that the feet of the surgeon-sunk in blood and gore, which 
had acquired the consistency of mud. There was a dog on board, 
which it was deemed advisable to leave in the cock-pit, that he 
might not excite disturbance on deck in the time of action. There 
he was accordingly left; and at the time of every new discharge 
of the enemy’s guns, he howled most piteously for mercy. As 
soon as a partial silence succeeded, he growled and barked defi- 
ance at the enemy. A shot at length passed through the side of 
the Lawrence, and opened daylight on that scene of gloom and 
horror. The dog, immediately thrusting his head through the 
aperture, vociferously howled for quarters. The strange feats of 
the terrified animal so diverted the wounded and dying that they 
burst into loud and intemperate peals of laughter. 
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In about ten minutes after the commodore had taken posses- 
sion of the Niagara, the whole British squadron, except two small 
vessels which endeavoured to make their escape, struck their 


flags. 


In building and equipping his fleet, the commodore had, for 
the greater part of the time, the assistance of only two officers, 


namely—lieutenant Turner, and a sailing master by the name 
When he arrived at lake Erie, the timber with 
which the vessels were to be built, were then growing on its banks. 
Sails, rigging, cables, anchors, provisions, and all the munitions of 


of Taylor. 


war, were to be transported by land, at a great distance. 


He had 


personally to superintena every orancn of the building, equipping, 
and victualling the whole fleet. He was not joined by captain El- 


liot until he had got the squadron over the bar. 


In doing this the 


commodore was compelled to build large scows to float the ves- 
sels over the bar, in which there was but six or seven feet of wa- 


ter, and this was done while the enemy were in sight. 


By this important victory the whole territory of Michigan was 


released from British domination. 


The blow was afterwards fol- 


lowed up by another important victory gained by general Harrison, 
to whom the gallant commodore tendered his services as an aid, 


which were promptly accepted. 
In this victory there was not an equality of force, for here the 


British had decidedly the advantage. 
strength and skill, and our countrymen were triumphant. 


It was a fair contest of 


It is 


honourable to commodore Perry that his enemies join with ‘his 
friends in the celebration of his gallantry. Commodore Barclay 
now professes his affection for his former foe, and as a testimony 


of his esteem, has presented him witha superb case of pistols. In 
the English parliament commodore Perry’s name has been treat- 
ed with signal respect, and congress have passed the following 


resolve: 


“‘ Resolved, by the senate and house of representatives of the 
United States of America, in congress assembled, Thatthe thanks 
of congress be, and the same are hereby presented to captain OL1- 
vER Hazarp Perry, and through him to the officers, petty offi 
cers, seamen, marines, and infantry, serving as such, attached 


to the squadron under his command, for the decisive and gloriovs 
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victory gained on lake Erie, on the tenth of September, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirteen, over a British squa- 


dron of superior force.”’ 














We have dwelt minutely on this victory, and more in a bio- 
graphical than in a historical view, because it may be regarded as 
amoral mirror to display the features and form of Perry in their 
full and adequate proportions. Inthe hour of danger we behoid 
with what patient and persevering intrepidity he withstood the 
fire of a superior force, until opposition from that quarter could 
then avail him no longer. Mere brute courage, in such instances, 
flies to desperation fot support, and wantonly sacrifices what it is 
found impossible to preserve. Perry’s courage is of quite another 
character; it is watchful, cool, calculating, collected, ever on the 
alert to seize on every advantage, every chance and casualty to 
turn the fortune of the day. Thus when the power of injuring his 
enemy on board of his own ship is gone, he flies to the other, ex- 
posed to the whole sweeping range of the British fire. This is 
not, properly speaking, constitutional courage—it is something 
more—it may be called a sentimental courage—it is a mind braced 
to the emergency of the occasion, with all its faculties awake, lu- 
minous and alert. 

Now, if we compare this with his provident sagacity, 
in his building and equipping his fleet in the presence of a 
bold, adventurous, and gallant enemy, when we had scarcely a 
stick of timber afloat upon the lake, we shall be enabled to esti- 
mate, in part, the character of this officer. We say in part only, 
for there are still lovelier traits behind. When the season of 
decisive energy is past, and victory crowns his efforts, his piety 
succeeds to reign, and the Christian hero, far from arrogating ho- 
nour to himself, resigns the glory of the action to his Maker. 
Who does not feel interested in such a spectacle—to behold the 
youthful conqueror, as it were, upon his knees, in the midst of 
his laurels, and forgetting his own glory in his sense of gratitude 
to his God! So true is the remark of the prophetic Burke, “ that 
he who fears his Maker has nothing else to fear.” 

But we have not yet done— 

After the battle, we behold this officer sympathizing with his 
wounded enemies, relieving their distresses, and with a delicate 
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humanity, doing all in his power to repair the ravages of war. The 
following extract of a letter from one of his officers, written 
shortly after the action, will supersede the necessity of further 
comment: 

“ After the action, every thing was done to render the prison- 
ers as comfortable as our own officers and men. The killed were 
ouried with the same honours and respect that were conferred on 
our own men. The colours of the respective nations, with the 
swords of the officers, British and American, whose health per- 
mitted, atterided the funeral. Commodore Perry refused to re- 
ceive the swords of commodore Barclay and his officers. Here 
another engagement took place; but very different from the one 
which preceded it—it was a war of politeness and humanity. The 
British officers refuse to retain their swords, and the magnani- 
mous Perry declines receiving them. They pass repeatedly back 
and forward between the two commodores. American generosity 
finally triumphs. The British officers are forced, by his over- 
whelming kindness and humanity, to retain those very swords 
which his superior skill and bravery had compelled them to sur- 
render! And as an additional mark of his liberality, the commo- 
dore advanced them one thousand dollars on his own account, to 
defray their expenses in travelling to such places as might be as- 
signed them.” , 

Need it be added, with regard to this youthful hero, that the ap- 
probation of his countrymen, the admiration which his heroic ac- 
tions have excited, makes the character on whom they are so boun- 
tifully lavished, more humble. Distrustful of his own merit, he flies 
from such manifestations of public gratitude, and fearfully receives 
the homage of admiration. To minds of sucha texture, such testi- 
monies of affection are more alarming than the roar of the enemy’s 
cannon. They are unmanned; and so far from conceiving themselves 
worthy of such regard, they betray the same symptoms of fear and 
apprehension that the coward does in the season of danger and death. 
This sensation results from a variety of causes: Their modest sense 
of their-own merits is now compared with those high anticipa- 
tions and soaring expectations of their characters which their coun- 
try has indulged. Viewing this nude space, and, to them, frightful 
disparity—they sink into nothing, and tremble on the reception of 
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their country’s gratitude. This delicacy has a retroactive effect. 
Their countrymen press such testimonies’ of affection in propor- 
tion as such characters decline them, and entreat their reception. 
Here begins a new and delicate contest, in which it may, with 
truth be said, that the victorious party is the victim. To such 
men little injury is to be anticipated from such indulgences. 
Vanity finds no piace in their bosoms; and the favourable regards 
of their countrymen will only stimulate them to other and still 
greater exertions. 

The elegant English poet Moore, dates one of his severest sa- 
tires against this country from the banks of lake Erie, in which 
we find the following remarkable lines: 


“* Oh, if America can yet be great, 

If neither chained by choice, nor damned by fate 
To the mob-mania which embrutes her now, 
She yet can raise the bright but temperate brow 
Of single majesty; can grandly place, 

An empire's pillar upon freedom’s base; 

Nor fear the mighty shaft will feebler prove 
For the fair capital that flowers above. 

She yet can rise, can wreath the attic charms 

Of soft refinement round the pomp of arms, 
And see her poets flash the fires of song, 

To light her warriors’ thunderbolts alonz. 

It is to you, to souls that favouring heaven, 

Has made like yours, the glorious task is given.” 


This passage, splendidly poetic as it is, contains more prophe- 
cy than poetry. It was reserved for Perry to fulfil this curious 
prediction, on the bosom of the very lake on the borders of which 


the poet was penning his invectives against us; and the bard must, 


if he is now true to himself, retract his own slanders. 

If we descend from this blaze of public lustre into the less 
splendid but more endearing recesses of private life, we find 
this gallant officer adorned with the milder virtues. As a son he 
is dutiful, submissive, and affectionate; as a husband kind; asa 
friend generous and sincere; as a master humane and indulgent. 
He has three brothers in the navy, two of whom served as lieute- 
nants on board the United States’ frigate President, commanded by 
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commodore Rodgers; the remaining brother served as a midship- 
man on board the Lawrence, with commodore Perry, in the battle 
on iake Erje. He was married on the fifth of May, 1810, to an 
amiable and accomplished young lady, daughter of the late Dr. 
Mason, of Newport, and niece to the honourable Christopher 
Grant Champlin, a former representative in congress from the 
state of Rhodeisland. 

Itis a consoling and exhilarating fact to see the characters of 
the gentleman, the warrior, and the christian united. This conceft- 
trated blaze affords an unanswerable proof that all the moral virtues 
“ppear more lovely when they -harmonize together. They afford 
decided evidence that the true christian, the true gentleman, and 
the true soldier, are all but different parts of the same character; 
and that they all lead to the same glorious result... Characters of 
this kind look upon themselves as almost inhabitants'of another 
state of existence. They are bound, by their profession, to cast an 
eye beyond the grave; and their ambition seems altogether absorb- 
ed in the consideration hew they shall occupy this little term of 
life in the fulfilment of its appropriate dutics. 

The military profession, more than any other, serves to bring its 
disciples to an intimate acquaintance with death. Considering 
themselves as always on the eve of departure, and that in the hour 
of battle no exertion of theirs can procrastinate the period, these 
men are insensible to those terrors which haunt ordinary minds. 
When this strong principle is fortified, as in the present instance, 
by a sense of religion, the hero is complete, The extremity of 
mortal daring, the hour of danger and of death is but an introduc- 
tion to another and to a more glorious state, which has been long 
in silence panted after. 
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CRITICISM—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTI.—//or. 
Second Thoughts on Instinctive Impulses.—Philadelphia, 1614. pp. 143. 8vo, 


Mr. O_pscHool, 
Ir is so natural to consider you, sir, as the chairman of our 


grand committee of literature, that I hope to be excused for the 
liberty I take in addressing to you some observations on the merits 
and defects of a pamphlet lately published in this city, entitled 
“ Second Thoughts on Instinctive Impulses.” 

{ would not have you to suppose, that in offering my strictures 
upon this book, I presume to raise myself to an equality with its 
reputed author. I do not hope to emulate the ingenuity of his 
thoughts, nor the eloquence of his language; but, as the humble 
wren will many times perceive what the soaring eagic overlooks; 
$0, Without assuming the magisterial character of criticism, I will 
venture to point out some faults which the exuberance of his gc- 
nius may have led him to commit. 

On the question of instinctive impulsesy the doctrine of whose 
existence this pamphlet is intended to illustrate, I shall be happy 
to break a lance with the author in the fair field of argument at 
some future and not far distant day. I confess myself at present 
not fully prepared to encounter so able and well armed a champion. 
I now propose to confine myself to a slight review of the work 
considered as an argumentative and metaphysical essay, and view- 
ing it in this light I shall feel myself at liberty to censure all wan- 
derings from the point in question, and all unfair or dangerous 
reasoning’. 

To every careful reader the preface is a very interesting part 
oi a book; for, there, a more intimate acquaintance with the writer’s 
mind and intentions may frequently be acquired than in all the sub- 
sequent pares. 

The characteristics of this preface are modesty and philanthro- 
py. He begins with a profession of his own conscious inability, 


and calls on the “ magnanimous and generous to strengthen what 
is weak in him—to ilustrate what is obscure, and to subvert what 
is fallacious.”” Whether he will think this invitation extends to 
me, or be more disposed to class me with the “ bigotted, preju- 
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diced, and interested,’ whose “clamours”’ he anticipates, I have 


vet to Jearn. 


He next energetically and eloquently recommends the study of 


Io 
this recommendation I heartily concur; metaphysical disquisitions 


metaphysics, and quotes Dr. Samuel Miller as an auxiliary, 


as forming an exercise for the talents of the scholar are highly in- 
teresting, and as leading to the discovery of important truths are 
highly useful. But when a man of learning undertakes a meta- 
physical discussion he should lay aside all disingenuous arts of elo- 
quence, and confine himself to the simplicity and candour of a 
mere logician. He should indulge in no asperities, and disdain all 
tricks of rhetoric. He should be cool, perspicuous, and methodi- 


cal; and unite the serene equanimity of Pythagoras to the active 


research of ‘Cicero. Does the author himse!f conform to these 


rules? I think not, and intend to give my reasons. 


The preface also contains a strain of pious meditation almost 
amounting to a prayer, and the subject of the essay is shortly 
touched upon by introducing a quotation from Paley, in which the 


existence of innate moral instincts is denied, and by some remarks 


in answer to Paley. 


It appears to me that the whole question whether our good 
propensities are innate or acquired, is here discussed in the space 
of a single page as satisfactorily as it can be in a whole library of 
folios. Our author tells us “the controverted points placed before 
him prempted an investigation, and being convinced from seif-ex- 
amination, that Ged has inspired man with instinctive impulses to 
eoodness, &c.”” Here then is disclosed the foundation of his flat- 
tering but deceptive theory. No wonder that he was misled since 
he looked only into his own heart; fer he found there (no doubt) 
strong and irresistible impulses prompting him to virtue, and not 
being able to recollect any period of his hfe when his conduct be- 
spoke their absence, he very naturally concluded they had been 
there from the commencement of his existence. His private his- 
tory, if he be the gentleman on whom my conjectures rest, would 


certainly furnish a powerful argument in support of his doctrine. 


But it is not his biorraphy I have now to investigate. 


I hare to 


examine the argument of hts book alone. For unless he can show, 
metapthysically, that he was born with all the virtues which he now 


undoubtedly possesses, I shall contend that he has lost his cause. 
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The book is divided into nine letters:—-the first appears to be 
intended as an attack upon the long received doctrine of original 
sin. But here, instead of coolness, precision, and logical deduc- 
tions, we find little else than artifice and declamatory warmth. 
Mr. L. has recourse to a trick ad caftandum of the most glaring 
and most disingenuous kind. He knows that at least one half of 
his readers will be females, and therefore he endcavours most in- 





dustriously to prepossess the ladies in his favour. First, im an- 
nouncing the object of his publication, he declares it to be for the 
benefit of the fair sex only; next he quotes Milton in their praise; 
and so continues eulogizing and flattering them to the very end of 
this letter, calling St. Austin a “denaturalized monster,” because he 
was deficient ina due regard for the ladies, and accounting for all 
Calvin’s misdeeds by his being the disciple of a woman-hater. 
Now though it is the first art of an orator to win,the favour of 
his audience by a little well-timed flattery, it is the highest pride 
of a logician to be above the necessity of such an artifice. And 
however seasonable this display of gallantry might be in a draw- 
ing room, I would ask whether it is, in a metaphysical essay, at all 
logical or fair, or in any degree relevant to the question. I would 
beg him also candidly to consider, whether such severe animadver- 
sions on the characters of those men whose names are now so in- 
separably connected, in the minds of most christians, with the sanc- 
tity of Christianity itself, can be perfectly safe in a work written 
professedly for the perusal of mothers and daughters. And if not 
frerfectly safe, whether they can be in any degree proper, except 
when absolutely necessary. I much doubt the policy and the be- 
nevolence of frequently reminding the young, the unthinking, and 
the enthusiastic, how vicious and depraved in their lives some of 
the most distinguished teachers of our religion were. It is un- 
doubtedly a good argument in favour of Christianity with those who 
read and reason deeply; but is it not a dangerous one for all the 
rest? Besides which, to attack the truth of a speculative doctrine 
by showing the crimes committed by two or three among the thou- 


sands who profess it, is an argumentum ad hominem which a man 
of learning should disdain to use. It can do him no service, be- 
cause if it prove any thing, it proves too much. If a man’s bad 
character falsifies and overturns one of his abstract opinions, it 
must falsify all. Thus, if the crimes of Calvin and St. Austin 
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show their belief on the subject of original sin to have been erro- 
neous, all the doctrines of christianity which they cherished in 
common with Mr. L. may, by the same means, be equally proved 
to be fallacious. Unless, therefore, it is intended to declare war 
against Christianity itself, there is not, so far, a word of reasoning 
which affects original sin, or supports instinctive moral impulses. 

But here is introduced a long extract from a very pretty ser- 
mon of Zollikoffer, in which the dignity of man and his opportu- 
nities of improvement are eloquently set forth, and the practice 
of viewing human natuse in the most favourable light is recom- 
mended as being best calculated to render us virtuous and happy. 

The object of this quotation evidently is to flatter the reader 
into a belief that he is one of a most amiable and admirable spe- 
cies, and to induce him therefore to conclude that he never could 
have had so great an inherent defect in his nature as innate depra- 
vity would seem to be. That original sin, or, what is the same 
thing, original propensity to sin, is either a fault or a misfortune in 
human nature I by no means allow; but of that, hereafter; let us 
now examine Mr. Zollikoffer’s plan of considering our fellow-men 
as if they were already fellow-angels. 

He that regards mankind as Zollikoffer would have him to re- 
gard them, that is, forgetting their faults, and remembering only 
their perfections, will probably be more lavish in his bounty, more 
enthusiastic in his friendship, and more confident in his esteem, 
than he that, like most Christian teachers, looks upon himself as 
‘an heir of glory” indeed, but still as “ a frail child of dust;” ca- 
pable of infinite improvement and susceptible of boundless felici- 
ty; but, while “ in the dark dungeon of the limbs confined,’”’ weak 
and imperfect, open to temptation and prone to vice. 

But look a little closer at the effects of that which Zollikoffer 
calls a “favourable”? manner of considering mankind. He that 
supposes man, by nature and necessity moral, cannot admire 
virtue as an effort or a victory; he can only faintly approve it as a 





regular and inevitable instinct, for which the possessor deserves 
no more credit than for the acuteness of his hearing or the accu- 
racy of his sight. Whilst the slightest indulgence in vice would 
appear to him a most unnatural and strained endeavour to do evil 
for which the offender could expect no mercy or forgiveness. 
How much more philanthropic is it to regard the crimes of men 
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as weaknesses calling for compassion, and their virtues as triumphs 
over a depraved nature meriting the highest commendation here 
and the brightest rewards hereafter! 

But philanthropy is not the only virtue to be cultivated. Our 
duties in relation to our fellow creatures are beneficence, charity, 
and justice; in the no less important relation of the creature to the 
Creator, it is our equally imperious duty to be reverent and grate- 
ful, and indefatigably zealous in our endeavours to improve, so as 
to become more worthy of the great blessings we enjoy, and those 
still greater that we hope for and anticipste. How then shall we 
most probably be induced to fulfil these duties? by a vain conceit 
of our own perfections, and an arrogant presumption that we are 
already by our nature, without effort, sufficiently pure and virtu- 
ous? or by an humble sense of our inherent frailties, and a con- 
sciousness of the necessity of ever-watchful exertions, animated 
by a hope that those exertions will be crowned with the most com- 
plete success, and the happiest rewards? 

The man who depends on instinct alone to expel the vices 
from his heart, and fill it with virtuous impulses only, is like the 
idle husbandman who should hope, because his neighbour’s well- 
cultivated field produces in due season the golden harvest and 
the blooming flower, that therefore his fallow ground, left waste 
and neglected, would be blest with an equally luxuriant produce. 
Disappointment soon would teach him that the spontaneous growth 
of even the most fertile soil is but the worthless herbage, and the 
noxious weed; and that he must labour with late and early indus- 
try to eradicate the brambles, and to piant the flowers. 

Thus it is with the human heart; a soil of the most exuberant 
fertility, fitted to give root to the stately and graceful p.ants of vir- 
tue, and speedily yielding to the attentive cultivator’s hand fruits 
of the most delicious flavour, and flowers of the most resplendent 
hues; but bearing also in its bosom the latent seeds of briars and 
thistles, which, if the gardner sleeps, will spring up and grow in- 
to baleful vigour, blighting, and impeding, and at last destroying 
the tender scions of piety that languish in neglect around them. 

But it would perhaps be asked, why is this unremitting exer- 
tion rendered necessary? Why, since virtue is essential to our 
happiness, should we not be created with prevailing inclinations 
towards virtue? I answer, because we are here only in a state of 
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probation preparatory to an etcrnal existence in a life of rewards 
and punishments; and we could not live in a probationary state 





complete and adequate to its great purposes without.pain to prove 
our patience in supporting it, passions to try our fortitude in regu- 
lating them, and evil propensities to exercise our virtue in resist- 
ing them. 

Were we formed incapable of crime, virtue could not exist, be- 
cause the absence of vice would not then be a virtue, but a neces- 
sity; were we naturally disposed to virtue, the merit of good actions 
must be but slight, their praise faint, and their reward inconsicder- 
able; if equally inclined to virtue and to vice, accident or indolence 
might win the brightest palm of merit; it is therefore only when 
our propensities are.absolutely evil that virtue can deserve and 
gain the crown of endless happiness and glory. 

Again: if lam asked why I think this life a probationary one, I 
answer, because that supposition is, independent of revelation, a 
satisfactory solution, and perhaps the only possible solution, to all 
the doubts which must arise in the mind of every man who at- 
tempts to recancile the crimes committed and the misery suffered 
by his race from the earliest recollections of history to the present 
hour, with the wisdom and benevolence of God. 

This brings us to the end of the first letter, and I cannot think 
that any thing Mr. L. has yet said wiil prevent the doctrine of ori- 
ginal sin from being still preached from our pulpits. But the at- 
tack is continued in “ Letter II,’ and a battery is also opened 
against faith as distinguished from mere ethicabmorality. 

And here the learned writer brings to aid him a band of chosen 
auxiliaries, almost equal in number and renown, to the ulustrious 
chiefs who attended Agamemnon at the siege of Trov, or Godfrey 
in the deliverance of Jerusalem. Among them we find the names 
of Addison, Hale, Tillotson, Taylor, Hutcheson, and Butler; a for- 
midable array certainly, and sufficient, it should seem, to awe us into 
the belief of almost any dogma. This method of arguing an abstract 
question is not very logical or candid. It resembles the ancient 
English plan of proving a title to lands, when the claimant merely 
swore that he believed his right was well founded, without explain- 
ing how or when he had acquired it, and brought twelve of his 
neighbours to swear that they believed he spoke the truth; these 
useful friends were called compurgators, and.as it was supposed 
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they wouid not swear falsely for the claimant’s sake, the unfortu- 
nate tenant was ousted from his lands, and the right settled in the 
new possessor. Now, though this may have been regular and pro- 
per in the time of the first Edward, I shall, in this age, hope to re- 
tain possession both of my property and my opinions, unless dis- 
possessed by a different mode of trial. 

The inquiring and high-minded scholar should yield implicitly 
to reason, but never submit to the authority of names. He should 
be “nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri.”” It is well known 
that the great Napier believed in judicial astrology, Bacon reject- 
ed the Copernican system, and Hale was convinced of the power of 
witchcraft; but we are not bound to follow their errors, nor those of 
Tillotson and Butler. 

The first named of the authors cited on this occasion, the Rey. 
Mr. Fellows, expresses himself thus:— 

“The supposition that we are born sinners, makes God the au- 
thor of our sins; for as it is by his will that we are born, it must be 
by his simple fiat that we are constituted sinners, if we came inte 
the world in a state of sin. Thus this absurd doctrine would throw 
the blame of all our transgressions on our good Creator; let us be- 
ware of induiging notions so opposite to the goodness of God.” 

This being a fair epitome of almost all the arguments used by 
those writers who deny original sin, let us give it a few moments 
attention. 

It seems to me the reverend gentleman is guilty of a sort of 
hypothetical blasphemy, if such can be; and that having puzzled 
himself in the mazes of his own sophistry, he very charitably wish- 
es to involve his readers in the same perplexity. 

God, he says, does not deal justly with us if he allows us to be 
born in sin. But, I would ask, as it is certain that our Creator 
might, if he had pleased, have formed us neither capable of sin, nor 
susceptible of pain at any time during our residence upon earth, 
and yet has, without injustice, made us at some time of our lives 
both suffering and sinful, why would it be at all less just if this 
capacity to suffer and to sin should commence at the beginning of 
our lives, than if it commences a few years after? The whole 
term of our earthly career is but as a point compared with the 
eternity of our future existence, and if the Deity may with justice. 
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permit sin to endanger, and pain to vex us at one part of that 
foint, he surely may at another. 

Nor is it necessary to charge the Deity with cruelty; it is true 








he caused us to be born in sin, or in other words, to be born with, 


innate principles of depravity;—it is true also, that he sends us 
pestilence and famine, that he gave us poverty, sorrow, hereditary 
diseases, and those worst foes of our peace and safety—the pas- 
sions. And if we suppose this tencment of clay our only habita- 
tion, and this life the term and limit of our existence, then, indeed, 
we are Jost in hopeless darkness and confusion. But as Christians 
it is our duty and our privilege to believe that we are here only on 
our trial preparatory to a future life of rewards and punishments. 
And holding this belief, we have a clue in the labyrinth, a cheering 
ray of light upon our path, a foundation on which our virtues and 
our hopes may repose and strengthen amid the shock or the curs 
rent of surrounding waves. 

Nor is man to be punished, as Mr. Fellows would persuade us, 
for being of a sinful nature, any more than for the weakness of his 
talents, or the strength of his passions. But he is to be punished 
or rewarded accordingly as he has borne misfortunes with impa- 
tience or resignation, and prosperity with arrogance or humility, 
as he has indulged or restrained his passions, and, most of all, as 
he has yielded to the dictates of his innate depravity, or resisted 
them. 

In the midst of his anathemas against the “ fanatics,” as he 
calls them, who receive the doctrine of original sin, 4. L. intro- 
duces an ingenious essay on morality, considered in a comparison 
with faith; which he sanctifies with the name of Addison. Where 
the question is between morality and faith, that is, between natural 
and revealed religion, I should feel myself bound to hand over my 
pen to the learned clergy, were it not that in the present instance 

a refutation does not appear difficult. 

All arguments intended to show the superiority of mere mo- 
rality to faith, however ingenious and beautiful in their superstruc- 
ture must be false and unsound in their foundations, because 
they are grounded on the impossible and absurd supposition that 
Christian faith can exist separate and distinct frem virtuous con- 
duct. The author’s idea of faith seems to be a mere sectarian, 
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persecuting zeal, the enthusiasm of a bigot; than which nothing 
can be more remote from faith, rigbtly understood. 

Permit me, on this subject, to cite a few sentences from a very 
charming little book called “ a@ world without souls.” 

“The great end of religion being accomplished in Jesus Christ, 
every thing in it must have a reference to him, and must be ex-~ 
celient in proportion as it makes him its fountain head and very 
element: and such is faith. It is that principle in the mind of the 
Christian that appropriates the merits of Christ to himself. Faith 
secures the two important ends of humbling man, and elevating 
God. Of man it records his fall and his punishment; when it looks 
to God, it reads his holiness in his hatred of crime, his justice in its 
chastisement. It ascribes salvation to his mercy, it discovers his 
wisdom in the design of redemption, and his fower in its accom- 
plishment. 

“ The doctrine which asserts an indissoluble union between faith 
and works, makes faith valuable; for by embodying it in works, it 
teaches men to respect the principle in the acts to which it leads, 
and, in the principie, to honour Him who isthe author. It makes 
faith valuable also in this respect, that it bends it to its second 
purpose, the advancing the happiness of mankind. God created 
man to contribute to the happiness of each other; all the principles 
of Christianity, therefore, and faith among the rest, breathe a spirit 
of charity. No principle of religion then can be good, which does 
not provide a motive for the performance of our own social duties, 
and the exercise of our charities. But faith here takes the high- 
est ground when it teaches us the sublime truth ‘that Christ died 
for the sins of man.” How will the remembrance of this fact, if it 
have its due influence, animate man to the rigid performance of 
his duties! Christ died to satisfy the demands of justice;—who, 
then, but will be just? He died to atone for guilt;—who, then, but 
would be innocent? He died to soften the miseries of man;—who, 
then, in pity to a race he died to save, in imitation of his conduct, 
in remembrance of his sufferings, will not climb the steep hill, or 
tread the rude valley, to search the haunts of misery? Who that 
lays claim to feeling can resist the simple eloquence of the apostle? 
‘He gave himself a propitiation for our sins; beloved, if he ss 
loyed you, ye ought alse to love one another.’ 
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“ Faith aiso makes virtue practicable by giving men a motive to 
it, without which they make no persevering attempts to be virtu- 
vus, and by promising them assistance, without which they would 
attempt it in vain. We speak not to cherish the fancies of the 
enthusiast who talks of immediate communion or direct revelation 
from God; of such intercourse our religion dreams not. But to 
them who feel their strength to be weakness, their best resolutions 
the flower that fades, to them we say that the inviolable truth of 
the high and holy one is pledged to assist them. ‘I will give my 
spirit to those who seek it.’ 

“ Such being the importance of this union of faith with works, it 
is the wildest of all attempts to sever them. Faith without works, 
is an expression our religion does not assist us to interpret. God 
has joined them together, and the powers of earth and hell confe- 
derate, shall not separate them. Let us not attempt to do it; be it 
our object to convince the unbeliever that the faith of a Christian 
is the best principle, because it makes the best man.” 

When, therefore, the author asks, “ what is religion without 
morality?” he need not wait long for the answer. Religion with- 
out morality, is a nonentity, an impossibility, an absurdity. It is 
like the honour of the gambler, and the modesty of the courtesan, 
a frequent pretension of hypocrisy that can deceive none but the 
most simple of the unthinking. Nor can I agree with him, that 


the pulpit should be used only to inculcate precepts of morality; 


the true benefit of pulpit oratory is to show the intimate and indis- 
soluble connexion between virtuous conduct and religious faith. 

I fear I have already written enough to tire the attention of the 
most patient reader, and but two of the letters are yet examined: 
The third, as it is more easy to commend than to censure, shall 
be shortly passed over. It commences with an ingenious physio- 
logical dissertation on the formation of the brain, and the manner 
in which sensations are conveyed to it. It then accounts for the 
jutroduction of error into the world, by the influence of “ chieftains 
and priests; and after some pages of desuitory but handsomely 
written remarks on the capacity and opportunities given to man 
for the enjoyment of moral and intellectual pleasures, Mr. L. very 
artfully asks, “can it be conceived taat man is made naturally 
partial to wickedness which would mar all these blessings” This 
is well done. The writer having won the reader’s favour by a dit» 
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play of physiological learning, and flattered his vanity by an elo- 
quent view of the perfections of human nature, now ingeniously 
takes it for granted, that an innate proneness to evil would be a 
blemish in the human character, and urges the reader to acquit 
himself of the fault by such an answer as the writer himself would 
dictate. 

But I have already said why I think such native depravity 
would not mar the blessings we possess, and the observations need 
not be repeated. 

He next draws a very persuasive argument from the innocence 
of very young children, and says that the purity of their characters 
must proceed from instinct, since it cannot be produced by educa- 
tion; and therefore our primary instincts must be entirely moral, 
He must indeed be “ fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils,” who 
does not feel the claim which those most interesting and endearing 
objects in creation have upon his affections. But if it is true, that 
a child is moral by instinct, and becomes depraved by education, 
then the less care there is bestowed upon him, and the more he is 
left to himself, the more virtuous he will become. If so, the epi- 
thet sfoiled, hitherto applied to children too much indulged or ne- 
glected, should rather be attached to those who are most carefully 
trained and educated. This may be a pleasing doctrine to the 
woman who considers her children as troublesome plagues and 
obstacles to her enjoyment of the pleasures of life; but will the 
tender, anxious, attentive mother, be easily persuaded that her ef- 
forts to improve her children only make them less innocent? 

In the same letter he asserts, that “ propositions in ethics may 
be examined with the same exactitude by immutable principles as 
ya mathematics;”’ and the reason given is, that “in mathematics 
we appeal to facts which are ascertained by a consciousness of 
sensations, &c. In like manner in ethics we shall have recourse 


to similar criteria, and in them we shall find not only the ten com- 
mandments, but the whole duty of man.” 

I would suggest one diificulty in the way of this theory. In 
mathematics, precisely similar ideas or sensations are produced in 
all minds by certain modification of lines and angles; thus all men 
m the world can see equally well the difference between a hexa-~ 
gon and an octagon; but in ethics, the view of any crime, or any 
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virtue, will not excite exactly similar sensatiens in any two minds 
inthe world. Absolute certainty, therefore, which is nothing more 
than the fixed and immovable accordance of mankind, seems never, 
in ethics, to be attainable. 

I regret that I cannot follow the writer into the regions of belles 
lettres and philosophy, where he remarks in the subsequent let- 
ters, on the theory of the sublime, and the association of ideas; the 
present essay has necessarily been on subjects, in a discussion of 
which a mere general reader must feel much less at home than in 
questions of a more light and classic nature. But the length of my 
tnanuscript admonishes me to stop. You shall hear from me 


again, sir, though not as a theologian. 


“* Jam satis est; ne me Crispini scrinia lippi 
** Compilasse putes, verbum non amplius addam.” Vv. 


=- —— ——_— - -— 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—MILITARY INVENTIONS. 
Ma. Or. pscuoor—lIsend you the following notices of Military Inventions. T.C 
CONGREVE ROCKETS. 
1 copy the following paper from the Aurora of January 7th, 1813. 


In some of the eastern papers, a desire has been expressed to 
obtain information on the nature of a species of military weapon, 
which goes by the name of col. Congreve, of the British artillery 
or engineers’ corps, who has introduced them among the military 
missives of the British army. 
under the 
words Rocket and Fougette, would have satisfied that curiosity, 
but as it would be going out of the common track to look for infor- 
mation “ any where but in the newspapers,” I insert the following 
observations; 


A reference to the American Military Dictionary, 


In ordinary festivities, where fexx d’ artifice, or artificial fire 
works are employed, the rocket holds a considerable place; to give 


a perfect idea of the Congreve rockets, we shall give an account of 


rockets generally, and more at large than is calculated for a dictiona- 
“yy In which, however, the necessary information to make and | Use 
them, and their various proportions, are giv en. 
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The rocket is derived from Asia, and it is a constant and power- 
ful weapon in the Asiatic armies; in which they have select corps 
disciplined to the use of that weapon. The ingenious major James, 
author of the English Military Dictionary, says the Asiatic rockets 
are made of iron attached to a bamboo staff, but in this he is mis- 
taken; the case and staff of the rocket of the Hindu armies is made 
wholly of the daméoo0, and they are of various dimensions; from on¢ 
foot to two and a half feet length of barrel; and from half an ounce 
to six pounds weight of combustible matter. 

The bamboo is of the cane species (Arundo bamboo) and there 
are many varieties; that of which the rockets are made, grow of 
every size, from aii inch to seven or eight inches diameter on the 
exterior, and the hollow is about ove third of the diameter; it is 
krrotted like. canes, in general, and every knot closes the cavity and 
forms a partition of from two to three or four inches thick. Te 
prepare the rocket, the Hindu cuts down a single daméoo0, which 
according to its size or age will make four or five good rockets 
of unequal dimensions, as the bamboo grows from 20 to 60 feet 
high—the staff of the rocket is longer in proportion to the size of 
the head or barrel; they begin by measuring the largest barrel at 
the but or lower end, and they cut it toa shoulder at the k70¢, as to 
leave so much uncut of the length as will leave about a third of 
the circumference for a staff; they then measure the length of the 
staff, and cut behind a knot, so that the second barrel shall be at- 
tached to the opposite side of the stock, which forms the staff, so 
that a third only of that lengih is cut away, and thus two rocket 
barrels and their staffs are made out of one length, though they 
are of two different sizes—their barrels are sometimes bored and 
loaded at the upper end, but more generally at the lower or stafl 
end: of the composition we shall speak presently. 

In the wars in India, they are usually directed against cavalry, 
to which they are terribly destructive. A body of four or five thou- 
sand rocket men are detached in companies, to act en dirailleur, or 
jike our riflemen; having reached a point within rocket range, 
which is from 800 to 1500 yards horizontal distance, they are pro 
vided with a slow match and port fire, and lay the rocket with the 
barrel ona croiched stick, and at an elevation proportioned to the 
Yistance intended, of which they judge by expcrience only; as 
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soon as a volley is given, usually concentric and directed against 
head quariere if in view, they discharge their rockets at discretion, 
but as a standing rule against cavalry in preference to every other 
object. 

The weight of a rocket containing eight to twelve pounds of com- 
bustibles, sometimes shod with a sharp iron spike, at the head, of 
2 or 3 pounds weight, and sometimes with cross hooks ranging 
horizontally at not more than two or’ three feet from the earth, 
inay be conceived; but its destructive power does not cease there; as 
soon as its volant power has been expended and it reaches the ground, 
anew effect is produced; the head on the ground forms the flam- 
ing centre of a wheel, while the staff playing rapidly round strikes 
and tears every thing in its way; it is to this part of its power, the 
skill of the rocket boys (as they are called) is principally directed; 
they count those most skilful who shall send their rockets so ex- 
actly, as that they shall expend their volant fire at the instant they 
strike the groundin front of a squadron or line of cavalry, so that 
the staff shall, in its whirling, strike the heads or legs of the horses; 


among whom it produces the necessity of an immediate change of 


position or certain disorder; of which the Asiatic cavalry always 


take advantage and improve upon. 

The wood of the daméoo is tough and difficult to cut with the 
sharpest axe; and not to be separated by bending. 

The rockets used at festivities in European countries, and for 
army and navy signals, are imitations still more artificial of these; 
the barrels are made of paper well! rolled on a mandril, or of suit- 
able wood, clean bored; and the manner of loading, and the pro- 
portion of materials are reduced to a system. 

The composition of rockets formerly was 4 Ibs. sulphur, ! Ib. 
charcoal, and 1 Ibs. nitre; but the following proportions are now 
more gencrally adopted—sulphur 12 ounces, nitre 4 pounds 4 oun- 
ces, charcoal (powdered) 2 pounds; to produce stars upon their 
explosion, various substances are mixed with the combustible ma- 
terials, as grain powder from the explosion, raw nitre, antimony, 
steel filings, brass filings, isinglass, and the composition is mois- 
tened with spirits of wine, with camphor, with turpentine, with 
vinegar. 
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The barrels of rockets are filled, and the substance driven in 
with a mallet; the weight of which must be proportioned to the 
weight of the rocket; and the making is even reduced to such ex- 
actness as that the number of strokes for each size is laid down. 
The case of a two pound rocket in its dimensions should be as 
follows: 


Oot ee + ee ~~ 
——— 











Exterior diameter, - ~ - 2 inches 13-100 
Interior, - - - - - 13 inches. 
Weight of the mallet, - - : 1 pound, 
Number of strokes, - - - 31 


The case is filled to 43, the length of the exterior diameter, and 
a fifth of a diameter more with good clay. 

The staffs of rockets, from 50 to 52 diameters of the barrel in 
length. . 

Rockets of 3 and 4 inches diameter well made, will ascend 
1200 yards, perpendicular height; but the usual height 300 to 500 
yards, which is performed in from 5 to 10 seconds. 

With thus much of common rockets in view, we may more rea- 
dily comprehend the nature and intent of the Congreve rockets. 

In their principles of construction they differ in nothing from 
the Asiatic rockets, but in their materials and scientific aid, i 
their construction; the barrels are made of iron, and they are, 
when thrown, like common rockets, attached to a staff of white 
ash, or oak. 

Their superiority consists inthe chemical purity of the materials, 
and their due proportion to each other; and then in the powerful 
means used to compress the greatest possible quantity into the 
smallest compass. 

At Woolwich, in England, where the Congreve rockets are coi- 
structed, the establishment for making them is arranged under the 
dimensions of the inventor; the barrels, staffs, and other apparatus 
are made in numbers of given directions; the composition is mixed 
gn a particular manner and in small quantities in troughs of copper, 
and wood; thence they are carried to the loading house where the 
operation of filling is first executed by the hand, and the materials 
weighed and placed in the barrels; the means contrived for com- 
pressing the composition, shows the danger of the operation; as 
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the workmen who execute it are separated by a strong wall from 
the loading chamber. 

The barrels with the composition being filled, a perpendicular 
vammer, passing through a groove or tube is placed so as that 
when lifted by a clever workman ina remote apartment, the point 
of the rammer shail fall upon and press into the barrel the composi- 
tion; and this process is continued, under repeated measurement ike il 
of the amount of the compression, until the required degree is ob- - 
tained, and so the process is continued, until the barrel is filled; 7 
these filled barrels are then covered with paper and laid apart for 





use, and they are employed by various means. ii x 
Some of the rockets made by col. Congreve, weigh 32 pounds, | 4 4 
and have a range of 3000 yards. These were used at Boulogne, in : if 
September, 1805, under the patronage of the late William Pitt, but 
without success; the effort was renewed under the direction of lord i | 
Moira, their great patron, in October, 1806; about 200 rockets { 
were then fired, and Boulogne was set on fire at the first discharge. 4 
At Copenhagen they were carried into full execution, commen- 7 
surate with the spirit of the enterprise and the character of the as- aa 
sailants; that beautiful city was conflagrated out of its neutrality, 
and its hospitals, colleges and churches shared the fate of its arse- 
nals; the ships alone escaped fo 6e preserved until a peace. i 
They were intended to be used at dntwerf, to put an end to 
the naval arsenal there; but the British were ignorant of the topo- 
eraphy of the country which they were about to invade, and mis- 
iook their way; they resorted to the Congreve rocket, however, at | a 
Flushing,and by their means, compelled gen. Bonnetto capitulate. 
A 32 pound Congreve rocket fired against common earth pene- 
trates nine feet at 1200 yards distance. The following will give a + 
more particular view of the various kinds of Congreve reckets: 
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r ee Extreme} , , 
Wr. Nature. Composition. Elevation. 
range. 
| YARDS. | DEGREES. 
42 ibjCarcass, Large, 18 Ib. of Ff 
combustible mat- $500 Not less 
ter, i than 60. 
‘Smail, 12 Ib. 7 
42 lb.|Shell 5 1-2 inch 
‘ Pig ee 3500 Do. 
12 ib. spherical, 
32 Ib.|Carcass, Large, 18 Ib. 2000 60 
Medium, | 2 |b. 2500 {60 to 55 
‘Small, 8 Ib. 3000 55 
$2 Ib.|Shell, 9 Ib. spherical, 3000 5Q 
32 lb.|Case shot which re- 
on aan Large, 200 pis- . ai 
ce€lves an incrcas- ‘. 2500 55 
ed velocity from) ( tol balls, 3000 50 
is he | { Small, 100 do. ° : 
its own charge, | | 
32 Ib. Explosionrocket, [Containing strong} 
iron cones to burst 
by fuses, 
‘an 
5 to 12 Ib. of . 
2500 55 
powder, 
‘12 Ib.!Case shot, < Large, 72 pistol 
balls, 45 
[Smali, 42 do. {J 





The Congreve rockets are susceptible of application to mili- 
tary uses, in a variety of ways, as like the common rocket by flight 
with the staff or shaft, for the purposes of conflagration, like car- 
cass bombs; to convey shells with fuses to burst at any required 
number of seconds or minutes; to convey canister or spheres of 
shot or bullets which may be made so as to explode like grape or 
canister shot, at any required instant. 

The rocket carcass of 32 pounds, whose range is 3000 yards, 
with the same quantity of combustible matter as is contained inthe 
10 inch spherical carcass; and 2500 yards with the same quantity 
as the 13 inch spherical carcass. 

The 12 pounder rocket case shot, which is so portable that it 
may be used with the same facility as musketry, has a range 
nearly double that of field artillery,earryingas many musket balls 
as the 6 pounder spherical case; and it besides proceeds with a 
velocity which, instead of being retarded, is accelerated in its pro- 


eress by the charge; and it is said that the destred velocity may be 
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increased by an ascertained method of fixing the charge of burst- 
mg powder. 

Of this description of rocket it is alleged, that 3000 infantry 
can Carry into action, in any situation where musketry can act, 300 
rounds, and ten frames, from each of which 4 rounds may be fired 
ina minute. They may be also adapted to use for cavalry; four 
horses will carry 96 rounds and four frames, from which 16 rounds 
may be fired in a minute—and no horse carrying more than the 
ordinary burden of a dragoon horse. 

The velocity with which it moves through the air is also de- 
scribed to be such, that it is not sensibly affected by the wind, un- 
Jess it is at right angles with the line of flight, and then so little 
as to be easily provided against. 

Its peculiar applicability for naval uses and bombardment is 
found in this quality, that it has no recoil even with the largest 
rockets; so that by this means, mortars hitherto employed for 
throwing carcasses are now dispensed with, and the largest car- 
easses may be thrown with the same facility from the smallest 
hoats; ocing in fact, ammunition without ordnance. A vessel of 
500 tons will carry 5000 of them, or more. 

A gentleman of Portsea, in England, it is said, has submitted to 
the British government a sheil, that at the immense distance of 
three miles will explode 20 balls of combustible matter of three 
inches diameter, and upwards of 1000 musket and pistol balls— 
these will be scattered on the horizon within a circle whose diame- 
ter 1s 1400 yards. The weight of the shell will be upwards of 
2} cwt. 


The president of the United States having transmitted to me by 
lettcr, about two ounces of the composition of a ConGREVE 
ROCKET picked up at Havre de Grace, after the late attack of the 
English upon that place; I made some experiments on the sub- 
ject, and found that the specimen sent me had the following pro- 
perties: 

It tasted strongly of saltpetre. 

It smelt of sulphur and resin. 

It was not reduced to powder by chewing, and was only mode- 
rately brittle. 
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It was of a dirty brownish yellow colour, but somewhat varie- 
gated. Charcoal manifestly formed but a very small part of the 
composition. 

It had a groove up the middle, 3 of an inch in diameter, 
blackened by the explosion of gunpowder, with which the groove 
had manifestly been filled. 

It burned with deflagration, emitting smoke, and a sulphure- 
ous odour. 

The residuum was partly black, partly white. 

he black residuum, was manifestly liver of sulphur to the 
taste; (sulphuret of potash.) 

The white fused residuum was alkaline. 

Hence I concluded, that it consisted of sulphur, resin and (pro- 
bably linseed) oil, with a smail portion of meaied gunpowder, and 
highly charged with saltpctre. 

I dissolved a given portion in hot water, filtered and extracted 
the saltpetre. So that I found a composition of similar qualities, 
might be made as follows: . 

Take by weight of 


Nitre (purified) 8} or 3% parts. 
Flour of sulphur 1 part. 
Rosin 1 part. 
Powdered gunpowder + ofa part. 
sinseed oii about one gill toa lb. of the composition. 
The sulphur and resin should be slowly meited together, over 


a charcoal fire or ina sand-bath; taking care that the heat do not 
) the sulphur, and that the smoke or evaporation is mode- 

Vielt the rosin first, then add the sulphur. Have ready in 
rate vessel, the nitre previously powdered and kept or for 
hour, but not melted Let it be again very finely powdered 
while hot,and when the rosin and sulphur are perfectly melted and 
fluid, stir in, first the mealed gunpowder, then the powdered mitre 
while hot. When all is well and accurately mixed over the fire, 
it will be, not fluid, but yet soft enough to put on an uniform ap- 
pearance when cold. This I say will make a composition hardly 


‘ a @ . . 
distinguishable frem the Congreve rocket such as I received. 


But I think the following compositien full as good. 
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Well purified dried nitre 41 lbs. 
. Flour of sulphur 13 
Rosin 1 


Melt the sulphur and rosin as above directed, then add half a 
pint of oil of turpentine previouly warmed. Then stir in ¢he hot 
and finely-powdered nitre. I think the gunpowder may be spared. 
The finer the nitre is, the more effectual the composition. Lither 
of these, may be lighted by a common cigar, and will continue 
burning witha hot, deflagrating, and spreading flame. 

Capt. Beath, I believe, has greatly improved the mode of dis- 
charging rockets.—T. C. 


GREEK FIRE. 


Mr. EpitTor, 


Having seen in your very respectable paper, a statement of the 
wonderful effect of the Greck fire, discovered by captain Maguire, 
an Irish gentleman of great ingenuity, I beg leave to state to you 
the exact particulars. 

About a fortnight since, this gentleman, at the solicitation of 
several respectable persons, made an experiment, in the river near 
Chelsea water works, by sinking a bottle that held three pints of 
a liquid, much resembling in appearance common blacking for 
boots. To the neck of this bottle was fastened a small fuse, which 
was lowered over the wall into the river seven feet deep. The 
explosion was dreadful, and the effect equally so, it having blown 
up 24 feet of the wall, with large stones at least two hundred 
weight, that were clamped together with iron. The officers and 
gentlemen that were present, amongst whom were colonels Wil- 
son and Lowe, general Barker, captains Mullen and Nunn, were 
positive that a column of not less than seven tons of water was, 
with the stones, &c. thrown to the height of sixty feet above the 
level of the river. Another property it possesses still more dread- 
ful, and which no human foresight can prevent, is, that it will float 
on the surface of the water, as a vast liquid mass of fire; conse- 
quently, sending it inte harbour with the tide, it will burn all 
before it. 
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The master general of the ordnance, with a true wish to encou- 
rage genius, has afforded Mr. Maguire every assistance in his 
power, as it was by his immediate desire, it is said, he came to this 
country. Was real merit thus countenanced in our own nation, 
there would not be such emigration of men of abilities to other 
kingdoms. 

London papier. | M. O’R. 

Ithink there would not be much difficulty in making this com- 


position. —T. C. 


TORPEDOES. 


The “ Newengland Weekly Journal,” a newspaper published 
in this town, in the year 1741, contains in the paper of May 5th, 
something like Mr. Fulton’s plan, for defending the harbour of 
Newyork, by torpedoes.—@oston Rep. 

For the information of the public I now advertise, that I, the 
subscriber, have projected a method for blowing up of shipping 
with powder under water, and am fully of the mind that engines 
may be so contrived and managed, by placing them across the 
channel, that if our enemies should attempt to invade us, they 
should not be able to pass the channel, but they should come upon 
one or other of them, so that their shipping and themscives should 
be destroyed. 

An experiment of this nature was tried the 2d day of this instant, 
April, in the method and manner above proposed with a few 
pounds of powder, and the experiment was made upon a raft, and 
as the raft passed over the engine, it set the same on fire and was 
torn into splinters, that scarce a piece four foot long was to be 
found, and some of it was cast into the air divers rods, and was 
seen by a person that was above a mile; and there were near two 
hundred persons that were eye witnesses, and were of the mind 
that if a sufficient quantity of powder was in that engine, and a 
ship had passed over it, it would have set the engine on fire, and 


been destroyed thereby. 
’ ANDREW PARKER. 


Lexington, April 30,1741. 
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OUSELEY’S GREEK FIRE. 


In addition to the Shrapnel! shells, and Congreve rockets, an- 
other new, and as is said, more destructive engine for the demo- 
lition of ships, was lately presented to the board of ordnance, by 
captain Ouseley of the foreign depot. This thunder and lightning 
machine, was exhibited at Woolwich, on the 8th of April, 1809, to 
a vast number of general officers, officers of artillery and engineers. 
The experiments were made on a flag-staff, rigged out by several 
ropes, and representing a mast and rigging. On the first trial, the 
mast and rigging fell to the ground with an instant crash, involved 
inflames. The second trial was not so perfect, owing to some irre- 
gularity in disposing the materials. The fire onthe third trial clung 
to the mast and rigging, and burnt with the same astonishing fury 
as at first. ‘The other trials were equally successful in showing 
the effect of the modelof this engine, which is no larger, than a cou- 
ple of pint decanters united. Captain Ouseley was on the ground, 
and assisted in the management of it. 

Having thus furnished you with notices of inventions to put mén 
to. death, 1 send you one, calculated to preserve their lives. 

May, 1809—An experiment exciting an uncommon degree of 
interest, was tried lately at Woolwich by captain Mandy, barrack- 
master at Yarmouth. It is intended to open a communication with 
vessels stranded ona lee shore, to save their crews in the darkest 
night. Three requisites were necessary to effect this important 
object. Ist. To discover precisely where the wrecked vessel was 
situated, in case the crew were unable to point out her distressing 
situation by luminous signals. 2d. To lay the piece of artillery 
with accuracy to the object. 3d. To make the flight ofa rope 
perfectly discernible to those on shore, as well to those for whose 
safety. it was intended. A small mortar firing a paper ball high 
into the air, at a certain calculated distance, the ball exploded, dis- 
engaging a shower of large balls of fire, that kept a luminous fall 
nearly to the horizon where the vesscl was supposed to be seen; 
and a stand having two perpendiculars in it, was pointed to the ob- 
ject. The stand supposing to have ascertained the direct position 
of the wrecked vessel, the mortar was to be placed behind it, direct- 
ed to the line of the two perpendiculars, and the rope regularly 
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laid on the ground in its front. The mortar being loaded with a 
shell having three large fuses, or rather rockets in it, which, when 
fired, carried the rope surrounded with such a blaze of light as 
could hardly be conceived. The decided approbation this invention 
met with from all present, marked its peculiar and distinguished 
merit. Every officer of that scientific corps before whom the ex- 
periment was made, for them to report on, warmly congratulated 
captain Manby; and the officers of the navy expressed their fullest 
conviction of its great utility, and the benefit that would result from 
it. Among them were lord Gardiner, lord Newark, Mr. Whitby, 
master attendant of Woolwich dock-yard, &c. &c. The effect, 
although in the day, was beyond all description beautiful, and proved 
the utility of a most important discovery to save shipwrecked ma- 
riners in a long stormy night in the winter; a period occupying se 
great a part of the twenty-four hours in that season of the year 
Idinb. Ann. Reg. for 1809. F.C. 


SUGAR FROM STARCH. 


The interesting experiments of Mr Kirchoff of St. Petersburgh, 
proving that starch may be converted into sugar by the action of 
dilute sulphuric acid, have been eagerly repeated by the most dis- 
tinguished chemical philosophers in Europe. This singular con- 
version is produced by boiling 100 parts of starch with 400 of wa- 
ter, and from two to eight parts of strong sulphuric acid, in an un- 
elazed earthen vessel, for a period of from 24 to 36 hours, con- 
stantly stirring the mixture during the first hour (after which it 
becomes more fluid) and carefully maintaining the original quan- 
tity of water by adding more as it is wasted. Upon growing cold 
the mixture must be neutralized with chalk, and clarified by char- 
coal; filtrated through flannel, and evaporated to the consistence 
of oil. It must then be again cooled, in order to remove its sul- 
phate of lime, and the clear liquor, if further gently evaporated, 
will yield about 100 parts of gummy syrup of the specific gravity 
of 1,295, easily susceptible of vinous fermentation, and when sepa- 
rated from the gum, which in gencral forms no less than a filth 
part of it, capable of being crystallized, and applied to all the com- 
mon purposes of native sugar, With the rationale of this very 
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important transmutation we are not yet acquainted. It is plain, how- 
ever, that the acid still exists undecomposed, and there is reason 
\o believe that the quantity of water is increased. The probability 
therefore is, that the agency of the acid is exerted in abstracting 
from the starch a part of its hydrogen and oxygen, in the propor- 
tions requisite to form the excess of water and in thus enabling its 
remaining principles to be in such a way arranged as to induce the 
extraordinary change effected. 


RUM—ARSENIC. 


Mr. Sylvester, of Derby, from having ascertained that the ame- 
lioration which rum experiences from being kept for some time in 
its cask, arises from an union of the gallic acid of the wood with 
the lead, which new rum generally contains, and on which depend 
its well-known pernicious properties, has been induced to offer this 
acid as a convenient test for the discovery of lead in cyders, wines, 
or other liquids, whére its presence is suspected. The same gene 
tleman proposes also to detect arsenic, by the green precipitate 
occasioned by the addition of an acetate of copper, prepared by 
decomposing sulphate of copper with acetate of lead.* And the 
presence of corrosive sublimate he recommends to be demonstrated 
by reducing its mercury to a metallic state upon another metal (by 
silvering a golden ring for instance with it) by the agency of gal- 
vanism. London Month. Mag. January 1813. 


FQR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TRIALS FOR WITCHCRAFT. 


Mr. OLpscHOOL, 


Runnine over the columns of a newspaper not long ago, my 
attention was attracted by the report of a daw case, recently decided, 
in one of the Newyork courts, upon a point involving some curious 


considerations on the subject of this communication. The case, as 


* Better by nitrat of silver, which produces a yellow precipitate —T. C. 
VOL. III. 1} 
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reported, stood pretty nearly thus:—a man who had rented a house 


in one of the by-streets of Newyork, came to the landlord a few 
; days after the contract was concluded, and declared his intention to 
i quit the premises; ailedging, asa reason, that his whole family had 
been grievously alarmed by divers strange sights and apparitions, 
hes which left no doubt that the common report of its being haunted 
3 was true. And, inasmuch as he considered a deception practised 
on him by the silence of the landlord as to these evil reports, refu- 
sed to pay for any longer period than he had actually inhabited it. 
The landlord brings his action to recover the whole rent, which 
would become due upon the completion of the stipulated term, to 
which, it seems, he has always aright on the premature relin- 
quisiment of the tenant. It was decided, however, that he should 
vie receive a satisfaction for only the few days of actual occupancy; and 
this decision of the court appears to have been acquiesced in. 
Now, Mr. Editor, Iam no lawyer, and therefore I shall not 
presume to question the legal grounds upon which his honour on 
the woolsack decided this point. But, really, to my groping reason 
it does seem most extraordinary, that, in this enlightened age, a 
court of justice should compel an unlucky landlord to make known 
every idle rumour that has a tendency to lessen the value of his 
property; or that by countenancing a ridiculous popular illusion, it 
shouid give a kind of sanction to the stigma upon the poor man’s 
property. Be this, however, as it may, I will leave him to get rid 
of his unpleasant inmates the best way he can; with a hearty wish 
that some kind exorcist may forthwith transfer them toa residence 
more fit for their ghostiy location. 
Surprise at tne decision induced me to look into some books 
‘e on tiiis subject; and it may, perhaps, amuse your readers to hear 
how far our grave ancestors have been carried by prejudice and 
creduiity. 

We may well be proud, indeed, that, in our times, these super 
stiuons have vanished beiore the light of reason and common sense 
Tuough vulgar curiosity is sometimes, even now-a-days, amused 
by stories of “ Cocklare ghosts,” and though we have occasionally 
imstances of facetious persons who, in attempting to practise on 
popular terrors, have been obliged to give uf the ghost by means 
of siver bullets shot by some ——--— rustic; yct such things need 
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only be made the theme of some Grub-street quill, to meet deser- 
ved ridicule and contempt. There was a time, however, when all 
the ridiculous illusions of ghosts, and hobgoblins, and witchcraft 
were universal, and polluted even the courts of justice; when such 
a man as the great sir Matthew Hale was found to condemn a poor 








wretch to be hanged for a supposed communication with evil spirits. 
The statute on this subject, passed in the reign of James the first; 
will be a lasting monument of ignorance and infatuation. It is 
there enacted, 

“1. That if any person shall use, practise or exercise any invoe« 
cation or conjuration of any evil or wicked spirit; 

“2. Or shall consult, covenant with, entertain, employ, feed or 
reward any wicked or evil spirit, to or for any intent or purpose; 

“ 3. Or take up any dead man, woman, or child, out of his or 
their grave, or any other place, or the skin, bone, or any other part 
of any dead person, to be employed in any manner of witchcraft, 
sorcery, charm, or inchantment; 

“ 4, Or shall use, practise, or exercise any witchcraft, sorcery, 
charm, or enchantment, whereby any person shall be killed, destroy- 
ed, wasted, consumed, pined or lamed in his or her body, or any 
part thereof; 

“ Every such person or persons, their aiders, abettors, and 
counsellors, being thereof convict and attaint, shall suffer death as 
a felon without clergy;— 

“ Or if, 1. Any person shall take upon him by witchcraft, en- 
chantment, charm or sorcery, to tell where any treasure of gold 
or silver may be found in the earth or other secret places; 

“ 2. Or where goods, or thing's lost and stolen should be found 
or come at; 

“ 3. Or shall use any sorcery, to the intent to provoke any per- 
son to unlawful love; 

“4, Or whereby any cattle or goods of any person shall be de- 
stroyed, wasted or impaired; 

« 5, Or to hurt and destroy any person in his or her body, though 
the same be not effected or done; 

“ First conviction one year’s imprisonment without bail, and 
once a quarter to stand two hours in the pillory, and confess his or 
her fault; 
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«“ If after conviction he commits the like offence, and be convict 
and attaint of such second offence, he shall suffer death as a felon 
without clergy.” 

Under the sanction of this authority, numberless old women 
were sacrificed, for the crime of having outlived the usual period 
of human life. Independently too, of this /ega/ murder, the rabble 
frequently took it into their heads to erect themselves into a jury, 
and proceed to try the merits of some old beldame, by throwing 
her, bound hand and foot, into ariver. If she swam, no doubt could 
remain of her supernatural powers. The poor creature was, there- 
fore, obliged to go to the bottom, in order to elude the penalties of 
the statute. 

But the theatre on which this bloody spirit assumed its most 
terrific form was in Newengland; where an awful warning was 
exhibited of the extent to which popular infatuation, when unr-. 
strained, may triumph over the dictates of reason and of humanity. 
An historian of the present day has thus faithfully depicted the 
gloomy period to which we allude. 

“ In Great Britain as well as in America, the opinion had long 
prevailed that, by the aid of malignant spirits, certain persons pos- 
sessed supernatural powers, which were usually exercised in the 
ynischjevous employment of tormenting others; and the criminal 
code of both countries was disgraced with laws for the punishment 
of witchcraft. With considerable intervals between them, some 
few instances had occurred in Newengland of putting this sangui- 
mary law in force; but in the year 1692, this weakness was con- 
verted into frenzy; and after exercising successfully its destructive 
rage on those miscrable objects whose wayward dispositions had 
excited the ill opinion, or whose age and wretchedness ought to 
have secured them the pity of their neighbours, its baneful activity 
was extended to persons in every situation of life, and many of the 
most reputable members of society became its victims. 

“ The first scene of this distressing tragedy was laid in Salem. 
The public mind had been prepared for its exhibition by some 


publications, stating the evidence adduced in former trials for 


witchcraft, both in old and Newengland, in which full proof was 
supposed to have been given of the guilt of the accused. Soon 
after this, some young girls in Boston had accustomed themselves 
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to fall into fits, and had affected to be struck dead on the produc- 
tion of certain popular books, such as the Assembly’s Catechism, 
and Cotton’s milk for Babes, while they could read Oxford’s jests, 
er popish and quaker books, with many others, which were deem- 
ed prophane, without being in any manner affected by them. These 
pretences, instead of exposing the fraud to instant detection, seem 
io have promoted the cheat; and they were supposed to be pos- 
sessed by demons who were utterly confounded at the production 
vf those holy books. ‘ Sometimes,’ says Mr. Hutchinson, ‘ they 
were deaf, then dumb, then blind; and sometimes, all these disor- 
ders together would come upon them. Their tongues would be 
drawn down their throats, then pulled out upon their chins. Their 
jaws, necks, shoulders, elbows, and all their joints would appear 
to be dislocated, and they would make most piteous outcries of 
burnings, of being cut with knives, beat, &c. and the marks of 
wounds were afterwards to be seen.’ At length an old Irish wo- 





man, not of good character, who had given one of those girls some 
harsh language, and to whom all this diabolical mischief was attri- 
buted, was apprehended by the magistracy; and neither confessing 
nor denying the fact, was, on the certificate of the physicians that 
she was compos mentis, condemned and executed. An account of 
ihe circumstances of this case was published by a Mr. Baxter, 
with a preface, in which he says, ‘ the evidence is so convincing 
that he must be a very obdurate sadducee, who will not believe.’ 

“ Sir William Phipps, the governor, on his arrival from Eng- 
land, brought with him opinions which could not fail to strengthen 
the popular prejudice, and the lieutenant-governor supported one 
which was well calculated to render it sanguinary. He maintained 
that though the devil might appear in the shape of a guilty person, 
he could never be permitted to assume that of an innocent one. 
Consequently, when those who affected to perceive the form which 
tormented them designated any particular person as guilty, the 
guilt of that person was established, because he could not, if inno- 
cent, be personated by an evil spirit. 

“ The public mind being thus predisposed, four girls in Salem, 
complained of being afflicted in the same manner with those in 
Boston, and the physicians unable to account for the disorder, at- 
tributed it to witchcraft, and an old Indian woman in the neigh- 
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bourhood was fixed on as the witch. These girls were much 
attended to, and rendered of great importance by the public as well 
as private notice which was taken of them. Several private fasts 
were kept at the house of the minister whose daughter one of them 
was; several more public were kept by the whole village; and at 
Tength, a general fast was proclaimed throughout the colony, “ te 
seek to God to rebuke Satan, &c.’”’ The effect of these measures, 
as well as of the compassion expressed for them by all visiters, 
and the deep interest taken by all in their pretended misfortunes, 
not only confirmed the girls in an imposture productive of such 
flattering attentions, but produced other competitors who were 
ambitious of the same distinction. Several other persons were now 
bewitched; and riot only the old Indian, but two other old women, 
the one bedridden, and the other subject to melancholy and dis- 
traction, were accused as witches. It was necessary to keep up 
the agitation already excited, by furnishing fresh subjects for aston- 





ishment; and in a short time, the accusations extended to persons 
who were in respectable situations. ‘The manner in which these 
accusations were received, evidenced such a degree of public cre- 
dulity, that the impostors seem to have been convinced of their 
power to assail with impunity, any characters which caprice or 
malignity might select for their victims. Such was the prevailing 
infatuation, that in one instance, a child of five years old was char- 
ged as an accomplice in these pretended crimes; and if the nearest 
relatives of the accused manifested cither tenderness for their 
situation, or resentment at the injury dene their friends, they drew 
upon themselves the vengeance of these profligate impostors, and 
were involved in the dangers from which they were desirous of 
rescuing those with whom they were most intimately connected. 
For going out of church when a person of fair fame was believed 
to be strongly alluded to from the pulpit, a sister was charged as 
a witch; and for accompanying on her examination a wife who had 
deen apprehended, the husband was involved in the same prosecu- 
tion, and was condemned and executed. In the presence of the 
magistrates those flagitious persons, whose testimony supported 
these charges, affected extreme agony, and attributed to those 
whom they accused, the power of torturing them by a look and 
without appearing toapproach them. The examinitions wergall 
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taken in writing, and several of them are detailed at full length in 
Mr. Hutehinson’s history of Massachusetts. They exhibit a de- 
plorable degree of blind infatuation on one side,.and atrocious 
profligacy on the other, which, if not well attested, could scarcely 
One of them will be sufficient te 
convey an idea of the course which was pursued. 

“« Atacourt held at Salem, 11th of April, 1692, by the hon. 
‘Thomas Danforth, deputy-governor. 


be supposed to have existed. 


“ Question. John, who hurt you? Azswer. Goody Procter 
Q. What did she doto you? 4. She 
Q. John, tell the truth, who hurts you; 
A. The first was a gentlewoman I saw. 
4. Goody Cloyse. Q. But who hurt you next? 
Q. What did she doto you? 4. She choked 
me and brought the book. Q. How oft did she come to torment 
Q. Do they 
come to you in the night as well as in the day? 4. They come 
most in the day. Q. Who? 4. Goody Cloyse and goody Procter. 
Q. Where did she take hold of you? 


my breath. 


first, and then goody Cloyse. 
brought the book to me. 
have you been hurt? 
Q. Who next? 
A, Goody Procter. 


you! 4. A good many times; she and goody Cloyse. 


A. Upon my throat, to stop 
Q. Do you know goody Cloyse and goody Proctor? 
Question by Cloyse. When did I 
hurt thee? .4. A great many times. 


A. Yes; here is goody Cloyse. 
Cloyse. Oh, you are a griev- 
Q. What did this goody Cloyse do to you? 4. She 
pinched and bit me until the blood came. Q. How long since 
this woman came and hurt you? 4. Yesterday at meeting. Q. At 
A. Yes, a great many times. Q. Mary Wal- 
A. Goody Cloyse. Q. What did she do to 
you? 4. She hurt me. @Q. Did she bring the book? A. Yes. 
Q. What were you to do with it? 4. To touch it and be well. 
Then the witness fell into a fit. @Q. Doth she come alone? Z. 


ous liar. 


any time before? 
cott, who hurts you? 


Sometimes alone, and sometimes in company with goody Nurse 
and goody Corey, and a great many I do not know. Then she fell 
into a fitagain. Q. Abigail Williams, did you see a company at 
Mr. Paris’s house eat and drink? 4 Yes, sir; that was their sa- 
crament. Q. How many were there? 4. About forty, and goody 
Cloyse and goody Good were their deacons. @Q. What was it? 
4. They said it was our blood, and they had it twice that day. 


Q. Mary Walcott, have you seen a white mn? 4. Yes, siz, a 
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great many times. Q. What sort of a man was he? 4. A fine 
grave man, and when he came he made all the witches to tremble. 
Abigail Williams confirmed the same, and said they had such a 
sight at deacon Ingersoll’s. @Q. Who was at deacon Ingersol!’s 
then? .4. Goody Cloyse, goody Nurse, goody Corey, and goody 
Good. Then Sarah Cloyse asked for water, and sat down as one 
seized with a dying fainting fit; and several of the afflicted fell into 
fits, afid some of them cried out, Oh! her spirit is gone to prison 
to her sister Nurse. Q. Elizabeth Procter, you understand where- 
of you are charged; viz. to be guilty of sundry acts of witchcraft; 
what say you to it? speak the truth. And so you that are afflicted, you 
must speak the truth, as you will answer it before God another 
day. Mary Walcott, doth this woman hurt you! 4. I never saw 
her so as to be hurt by her. @Q. Mary Lewis, does she hurt you? 
Her mouth was stopped. Q. Ann Putnam, does she hurt you? 
She could not speak. Q. Abigail Williams, does she hurt you’ 
Her hand was thrust into her mouth. Q. John, does she hurt 
you? 4. This is the woman that came in her shift and choked 
me. Q. Did she ever bring the book? 4. Yes, sir. Q. What to do? 
A.To write. @. What, this woman? 4. Yes, sir. Q. Are you 
sure of it? 4. Yessir. Again Abigail Williams and Ann Put- 
nam were spoken to by the court; but neither of them could make 
any answer, by reason of dumbness, or other fits. @Q. What do 
you say, goody Procter, to those things! 4. I take God in heaven 
to be my witness, that 1 know nothing of it, no more than the child 
unborn. Q. Ann Putnam, doth this woman hurt you? 4. Yes, sir, 
a great many times. Then the accused looked upon them, and 
they fell into fits. @. She does not bring the book to you, docs 
she? A. Yes, sir, often; and saith she hath made her maid set 
her hand to it. Q. Abigail Williams, does this woman hurt you? 
A. Yes, sir, often. @. Does she bring the book to you? /. Yes. 
Q. What would she have you to do with it? 4. To write in it, 
and I shail be well. Did not you, said Abigail to the accused, 
tell me that your maid had written? Answer Procter. Dear child, 
itis not so. There is another judgment, dear chiid. Then Abigail 
and Ann had fits. By-and-by they cried out, look you, there is 
goody Procter upon the beam. By-and-by both of them cried 
out.upon goodman Procter himself, and said, he was a wizzard. 
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Immediately, many if not all of the bewitched had grievous fits. 
Q. Ann Putnam, who hurt you? .4. Goodman Procter, and his 
wife too. Afterwards some of the afflicted cried, there is Procter 
eoing to take up Mrs. Pope’s feet. And her feet were imme- 
diately taken up. @Q. What do you say goodman Procter, to these 
things? 4. I know not, I am innocent Abigail Williams cried’ 
out, there is goodman Procter going to Mrs. Pope, and imme- 
diately said Pope fell into fits. You sce the devil will deceive 


you; the children could see what you was going to do before the 





woman was hurt. I would advise you to repentance; for the devil 
is bringing you out. Abigail Williams cried out again, there is 
goodman Procter going to hurt goody Bibber; and immediately 
voody Bibber fell into a fit. There was the like of Mary Walcott 
aud divers others. Benjamin Gould gave in his testimony that 
he had seen goodman Corey and his wife, Procter and his wife, 
eoody Cloyse, goody Nurse, and goody Griggs in his chamber 
last Thursday night. Elizabeth Hubbard was in a trance during 
the whole examination. During the examination of Elizabeth 
Procter, Abigail Williams, and Ann Putnam both made offer to 
strike at said Procter, but when Abicail’s hand came near, it 
opened; whereas it was made up into a fist before, and came down 
exceeding lightly, as it drew near to said Procter; and at length 
with open and extended fingers, touched Procter’s hood very 
lizhtiy. Immediately Abigail cried out, her fingers, her fingers, 
her fingers burned; and Ann Putnam took on most grievously of 
her husband and sunk down.” 

“ Upon such senseless jargon as this, many persons of sober 
lives and unblemished characters were committed to prison; 
and the pubiic prejudices had already pronounced their doom. 
Against charges of this nature, thus conducted, no defence could 
possibly be made. To be criminated was to be found guiity. The 
very grossness of the imposition seemed to secure its success, and 
the absurdity of the accusation to establish the verity of the 
charge. 

“ The consternation became almost universal. It was soon 
perceived that all attempts to establish innocence must be ineffec- 


tual, and the person accused could only hope to obtain safety, by: 


confessing the truth ef the charge, and criminating others. The 
VOL. 111. KK 
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extent of crime to be introduced by such a state of things may 
readily be conceived. Every feeling of humanity is shocked when 
we learn that to save themselves, children accused their parents; 
in some instances, parents their children; and in one case, sen 
tence of death was pronounced against a husband on the testimony 
of his wife. 

The examination had commenced in February, and the list of 
commitments had swelled to a lamentable bulk by June, when the 
new charter having arrived, commissioners of oyer and termincr 
were appointed for the trial of persons charged with witchcraft. 
By this court a considerable number were condemned, of whom 
nineteen, protesting their ignorance, were executed. It is ob- 
served by Mr. Hutchinson, that those who were condemned and 
not executed, had most probably saved themselves by a confession 
of their guilt. 

“ Fortunately for those who were still to be tried, the legisla- 
ture, convened under the new charter, created a regular tribunal 
for the trial of criminal as well as civil cases, and the court of 
commissioners rose to sitno more. The first session of the regu- 
lar court for the trial of criminal cases was to be held in January, 
and this delay was favourable to reflection and to the recovery of 
the public reason. Other causes contributed to this event. There 
remained yet in the various prisons of the colony, a vast number 
of woinen, many of whom were of the most reputable families in 
the towns in which they had resided; and many of the very first 
rank had been hinted at, and some expressly named by the be- 
witched and confessing witches. A Mr. Bradstreet, who had been 
appointed one of the council, and was son to the old governor of 
that name; but who as a justice of the peace was suspected of not 
prosecuting with sufficient rigour, was named by the witnesses as 
a confederate, and found it necessary to abscond. The governor’s 
lady it is said, and the wife of one of the ministers who had fa- 
voured this persecution, were among the accused; and a charge 
was also brought against the secretary of the colony of Con- 


necticut. 

- Although the violence of the torrent of prejudice was begin- 
hing to abate, yet the grand jury in January, found a true bill 
against fifty persons, but of those brought to trial, only three were 
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cendemned, and they were not executed. All those who were 
not tried in January, were discharged by order of the governor, 
and never, says Mr. Hutchinson, has such a jail delivery been 
known in Newengland, And never was there given a more me+ 
lancholy proof of the degree of depravity always to be counted on 
when the public passions countenance crime.”’ 





e 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


DUTCH CLEANLINESS AND FEMALE INFLUENCE. 


Tue cleanliness of the Dutch in their houses is proverbial, 
and is sometimes curiously contrasted with the neglect of their 
persons. I have heard of a gentleman, who being introduced 
into one of their very clean rooms, and having occasion to spit, 
ceclared that he saw no place fit for that purpose but the person 
of the landlord. 

Sir William Temple, in his memoirs, during a residence in 
Holland, relates the following anecdote: 

“ Dining one day at monsieur Haeft’s (at Amsterdam) and 
having a great cold, I observed every time I spit, a tight hand- 
some wench (that stood in the room with a clean cloth in her 
hand) was presently down to wipe it up and rub the board clean: 
somebody at table speaking of my cold, I said the most trouble it 
cave was to see the poor wench take so much pains about it: Mr. 
Haeft told me "twas well I had escaped so, and that if his wife 
had been at home, though I were an ambassador, she would have 
turned me out of doors for fouling her house; and laughing at that 
humour, said, there were two rooms of his house that he never 
durst come into, and believed they were never open but twice a 
vear to make them clean. I said, I found he was a good patriot, 
and not only in the interest of his country, but in the customs of the 
town, where that of the wife’s governing, was, I heard, a thing es- 
tablished. He replied, ’twas true, and that all a man could hope 
for there was to have an easy governess, and that his wife was so. 
Another of the magistrates at table, who was a graver man, said, 
monsieur Haeft was pleasant, but the thing was no more so in 
their town than in any other place that he knew of. Haeft replied 
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very briskly, it was so, and could not be otherwise, for it had long 
been the custom; and whoever offered to break it would have banded 
against him, not only all the women in the town, but all those men 
too that were governed by their wives, which would make too 
great a party to be opposed. In the aiternoon upona visit, and oc- 
casion of what had been said at monsieur Hactt’s, many stories were 
told of the strange and curious cleanliness so general in that city, 
and some so extravagant that my sister took them for jest; when 
the secretary of Amsterdam, that was of the company, desiring her 
to look out of the window, said, whv madam, “ there is the house 
where one of our magistrates going to visit the mistress of it, and 
knocking at the door a strapping N orth Holland lass came and opened 
it: he asked whether her mistress was at home? she said yes, and with 
that he offered to go in; but the wench, marking his shoes were 
not very clean, took him by both arms, threw him upon her back, 
carried him across two rooms, set him down at the bottom of tlie 
stairs, pulled off his shoes, put him on a pair of slippers that stood 
there, and ail this without saying a word; but when she had done, 
told him he might go up to her mistress, who was in her chamber.” 

The descendants of the Dutch in this country retain the same 
fondness for scrubbing. It is said, that in Albany they have their 
firewood piled in heaps with the smocth ends eutwards, which 
are regulariy rubbed and kept clean and bright in the same man- 
ner as articles of furniture. Many other stories are told whether 
true or not, of their “ strange and curious cleanliness.” This 
rigid cleanliness, however, is not confined to the Dutch, and I am 
credibly informed, that there are in this city many worthy gentle- 
men, who, like Mr. Haeft, are rarely if ever admitted into certain 
apartments, which are opened only to be cleaned. 

It is curious to remark in sir Wm. Tempies’ Dutch story, as 
weli as in other instances, what a close connexion there appears to 
be between this virtue of cleanliness, and a certain arbitrary power 
in the wife. Whether this being among the severer virtues, is 
naturally allied to sternness of temper and iove of rule, or whether 
the love of dominion be not the cause of this extreme cleanliness, 
I cannot determine; the latter opinion scems to have been adopted 
by an ingenious author of an Essay upon Whitewashing, written 
Several vears ago, in which he ventures to suggest, that the prac-- 
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tice originated in a scheme of the wife to get possession of the 
house, and to turn the hushand out of doors. He observes, that 
luckily for the rights of man, this practice did not prevail so ex- 
tensively as formerly, and that the paper-makers had caused a con- 
siderable revolution in this matter. However that may be, I re- 
joice in the belief, that in all the changes of modes, there has been 
no diminution of female power, and that if their prerogatives have 
seen lessened, their influence has increased. X. 


EVENING SOCIETY. 


f Tue following communications, which, for the sake of perspi- 
culty, we place together, represent a grievance in our society, of 
which, we understand, all are disposed to complain, though none 
will exert themselves to remedy it. It is in truth a sad and unna- 
tural state of things, when the only hours devoted to what 1s term- 
ed social intercourse should be precisely those when we are most 
occupied, and that in our moments of leisure, we shut ourselves up 
ehurlishly and will not admit our acquaintances. We much fear 
that such habits will render our society very dull and imsipid. 
As the matter stands at present, in the morning a whole family is 
disturbed to argue the weather with visiters who are running 
against time, and measuring their conversation by a stop-watch, or 
else, which is the happier alternative for both parties, we must 
“ speak by the card,” as Hamlet says. But let that unhappy wight 
beware, who, trusting to the usages cisewhere, ventures to ring an 
evening bell in Philadelphia. Him no smiling footman welcomes 
—but dark inquisitive looks are upon him ‘to ascertain whether 
he be of the kindred, or of sufficient intimacy to have admis$ion to 
the mysteries of the fireside, and instead of meeting the fate of Ac- 
teon for looking wpon these sanctities, he is more likely to have a 
reception the very reverse of being turned into any thing. An 
evening visit is, in fact, almost deemed downright housebreaking. 
“ He that by night,” says lord Coke, “ breaketh and entereth into 
a mansion-house with intent to commit a felony,” is guilty ofa high 
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crime, for which he may be hanged or transported: and grave 

judges have thereupon declared, that even, “ to knock ata door, and 

upon opening it to rush in with a felonious intent,” brings an offen- 

der in the way of heavy penalties. From the complaint of our friend 

Celebs, it seems too that a felonious intent is always presumed 

on these occasions, for no one cou!d be found prowling about after 

dark, without suspicion of designing to steal an heiress, or purloin 

some unguarded heart inthe parlour. On the whole we would re- 

commend to our friends, young as well as old, to unbend somewhat ; 

of this severity—to open their doors even after sunset—and to re- 

ceive company in the evening without fear or reproach. Having 

Jong since abandoned drawing rooms and confined my acquaintance 

to a few old folks, I cannot speak of things passing, but from what 

; I hear from my grandchildren; but if there be any truth in their 
complaints, the present age has much cause to lament that tlie 
reign of social firesides, snug parties, and petits soupers has been 
superseded by morning calls, and yawning crowds in the evening. | 
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From the letter-box 


Mr. O.psouoor, 

Have you forgotten the interests of the ladies in the more im- 
portant concerns of your magazine? Your gallantry I am sure will 
not suffer you to plead this excuse: but at all events your aid is 
wanted to redress various grievances which prevailamong us. In 
the first place then, you must know that there is, and has long been 
a most lamentable deficiency of beaux in our society. What the 


memes BS 


cause of this calamity is, I know not; but the evil is too palpable. 
At a tea-party, for example, it often happens that there are twenty 
jadies assembled, and not more than two or three gentlemen. At 
a dance the proportion of gentlemen to the ladies is so small, thet 
many unhappy females are absolutely deprived of ‘this favourite 

amusement, and remain a whole evening without stirring from their 

seats, whence they have received the name of wa//-flowers, from 
ot the impertinent coxcombs. The consequence of this scarcity is, 
4 | that many of these personages, the men, I mean, feeling their im-- 
portance, take great airs upon themselves, forsooth, and have adopt- 
ed habits of carelessness and indifference, thet call for immediate 
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correction. Sometimes they do not make their appearance at 
a party until towards the end of the evening. Sometimes they col- 
fect in heaps in the middle of the room, utterly regardless of the 
presence of the ladies, and if the weather is cold take care to place 
themselves exactly in such a situation as to deprive the ladies ofall 
benefit from the fire. Many of them affect not to dance at all, 
while others do it in such a manner, that it looks like the effect of 
compulsion. It would be endless to repeat all t»e enormities that 
are committed on these occasions. 

But, sir, there is another complaint that I have to make ofa 
more extensive application. We have heard that in the times of 
our mothers, gentlemen visited them frequently, and that their 
evenings were spent.in social and agreeable parties of both sexes. 
but at present, except at large and formal parties, we never see the 
gentlemen, unless it be ina morning visit of about five minutes, 
which is thought to be a necessary return fora dance or a tea-party, 
and which is paid annually. I will acknowledge, to the credit of 
several of my male visitants, that they are very punctual in the ob- 
servance of this anniversary, and that I generally see them or their 
cards (which is the same thing) at my house emee a year. As to 
social evening parties, collected without ceremonyor invitation, the 
custom has long been extinct in Philadelphia. By the way, sir, 
does not our custom of morning visits occasion @ great waste of 
time by breaking in upon the other occupations of the day, and 
would it not be better to reserve our visits for the evening, except 
on particular ‘occasions, and when strangers are to be seen? One 
advantage would certainly attend such an arramgement; it would 
accommodate the leisure of those gentlemen whose talents are 
most desirable in society. But, alas! men of this description seem 
for the most part to have abandoned society. What wonder if tea- 
parties are frivolous and tiresome, when men of sense desert them: 
but give me leave to say, at the same time, whatever these gentle- 
men may think in their dignified retirement, of female society, they 
may be assured that they would be benefited by it. 

This unsocial, ccremonious manner, which is said to be pecu- 
liar to Philadelphia, is the more remarkable, because no persons 
appear better qualified for social intercourse by education, talents, 
ail manners, than a very large portion ofthe society in this city. 
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Why, then, is such an enormous evil permitted to exist? If, sir, 
you can suggest any remedy, you will oblige a large circle, and 


among them your humble servant, 
NvuBILLA. 


Mr. OLpsHooL, 

I am a bachelor, and fond of the society of the ladies, but I find 
some difficulty in’cultivating it. An inveterate custom has establish- 
ed a formal mode of intercourse by morning visits, to the exclusion 
of the more convenient and agreeable manner of visiting in the 
evening without invitation. To break through this usage is an un- 
dertaking altogether desperate. <A friend of mine assures me that 
it cannot be done, and that he once made an attempt which had 
like to have been attended with serious consequences. It seems 
that he called one evening to visit a family to whose parties he had 
frequently been invited. A report was soon after spread that he 
was paying his addresses to the young lady of the house, and at his 
next visit he found the lady very prettily embarrassed, and the 
whole family in expectation that he would declare his intentions. 
Having no designs of this sort, my friend was perplexed at his si 
tuation, and has since withdrawn himself from the society of that 
family, in order to avoid the imputation of courting the daughter. 

Pray, sir, use your influence to reform this absurdity in our 
manners, and in the mean time inform me how often I may visi! 
where there are ladies, and at what hours without being thought to 


entertain views of marriage. Your’s, 
C@Lers 


_ 


POR THE PORT FOLIO--AWECDOTE OF LA HARPE AND DORA 
FROM GRIMM’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ SincE so much pains is often taken to ainuse the censorious 


by little pieces of scandal against distinguished characters, it is a 
delightful task to record the opposite traits of generosity which 
do honour to lettcrs, and to literary men. M. de la Harpe some- 
time ago displaved this nobleness of mind on a remarkable occa- 
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sion. It wiil be recollected that an unfortunate difference has long 
subsisted between him and Dorat. A few days ago La Harpe re- 
ccived, through the post, a letter signed “a capuchin,” in which 
the writer requests an immediate interview, designating as the 
place of mecting, a church belonging to one of the most re 
mote convents of Paris. The author of AZelanie and of Varvick, 
we may be sure could feel no great disposition to give the ren- 
dezvous toa capuchin; notwithstanding that he himsell had thrown 
out to one* a similar invitation, hardly six months before, and 
that too on the enemy’s coast. He conciuded, at first, therefore, 
to take no notice of it. But having received a second letter more 
pressing than the former, couched jn terms which precluded all 
suspicion of foul play, his curiosity was excited, and he determin- 
ed to grant the request of his mysterious correspondent. The 
partics accordingly met, when our pretended monk explained his 
secret by stating, that he was private secretary to Dorat, from 
whom he had recently experienced the greatest injustice, and that 
he was determined to exact the severest retribution. “ I have here,” 
said he, drawing from under his frock a large bundie of manu- 
scripts, “the means of punishing most effectually our common 
enemy. Your assistance will be necessary in the prosecution of my 
design, and it is for that purpose I have taken the liberty to trou- 


> 


ble you.” The pacquet, amongst numberless half-sketched sa- 
tires against the members of the academy, particularly La Harpe, 
contained a voluminous correspondence between Dorat and a 
married woman, with whom he kept up an intercourse on terms 
of more than platonic familiarity. Out of this correspondence 
the honourable secretary thought that an exceedingly witty, plea- 
sant, scandalous romance might be worked up to amuse the town 
and ruin the reputation of Dorat. The profits of the publication 
were to be divided equally; and some of the originals were to be 
It would be 





privately conveyed to the unsuspecting husband. 


-ditiicult to conceive the indignation with which the generous La 


ffarpe received this infamous proposal;—he upbraided the wretch 
with his perfidy, and left him with the utmost abhorrence. But 
upon coolly reflecting on the matter he thought that enough had 
not been done, and that some mercenary scribbler might be found 


* To the Courier of Europe. 
1. I. 
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who would readily seize so favourable an opportunity of gratifying 
the malevolence of the public. He therefore instantly despatched 
a note to the capuchin, apologizing for his warmth at their first 
mecting, and saying how happy he should now be to cooperate 
with him in his design. The device succeeded, and the manu- 
scripts carefully wrapt up, were received according to request. 
Without opening the pacquet, La Harpe immediately enclosed it 
to Dorat, with an explanation of the circumstances by which it 
had come to his hands. The enthusiastic gratitude of Dorat 
may be readily imagined—ail literary animosities were forgotten, 
and he hastened to throw himself at the feet of a man whom he 
had so often reviled in the pages of Freron; and Mr. De la Harpe 
ever afterwards tried to speak ill of Mr. Dorat in a tone of infinitely 
more mildness. After such traits, who will dare to accuse men 


of letters of not being good Christians. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—NAVAL SONGS. 


Mr. O._pscnHoo1, 

Tue author of the enclosed song of Tom Junx, would willingly denomi- 
nate it “* A Naval Song, somewhat after the manner of the celebrated Dibden,” 
but is fearful of being considered presumptuous. As it is, however, he sub- 
mits it to the critical decision of the editor, from a reliance that, should 
it meet the approbation of that gentleman, he will honour it, as an effusion of 
anative, perhaps unfledged, muse, with an insertion in his clegant miscellany 

Encanr. 


SONG.—TOM JUNK. 
Air—* Thy Blue Waves O’ Carron.” 


“ THe wave of old Ocean’s the field for the brave,” 
D’ye see, Jack, thus says the old song as it goes; 


And some how or other, if one meets a grave, . 


Why it comes in the shape of our country’s foes. 
And to die in the cause of mankind, and our own, 

Is the pride and the joy of a true-hearted tar; 
While the cherub of light sweetiy sings his renown, 

Which flies to the land of his home from afar.” 
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*T was thus as we swung in our hammocks one night, 
Tom Junk to his messmates so gallantly spake; 

We heard him with joy, and our bosoms beat light, 
In the hope that we stood in the enemy’s wake. 

Next day was the battle—our foes they were bold, 
But American sailors to conquer were sworn; 

And though fiercely the tide of the conflict was roll’d, 
The wreathe from the brow of Brittania was torn. 


Yn the midst of the fight, when the scuppers ran blood, 
Bold Tom, like a lion, the contest maintained; 
At his gun, undismay’d and collected, he stood, 
While the bullets on deck, like a wild tempest rain’d. 
He stood at his gun, with a soul so serene 
That he jested and laugh’d to his messmates around; 
But the moment that victory lighted the scene, 
He fell, like the oak, in full majesty crown’d. 


He fell—but the soul of the sailor was strong: 
His eyes to the flag of Columbia rose, 
And he smil’d to his friends, as it floated along 
From the top of the conquer’d, but proudest of foes. 
He smil’d, but the cheek of the hero grew pale— 
Huzza! and his eyes were no longer so bright; 
His soul on the pinions of glory set sail, 
And Victory bore him aloft in our sight. 


On viewing the Naval Procession at Newyork, September 15, 1813. 


WHERE slowly moves the warrior’s laurel’d bier 
In all the pomp of wo—its sad array; 

Why Nature there refuse the tribute tear, 
Which still to Worth, to Genius she will pay? 


Why Sympathy did’st sleep within thy coral cell, 
As passed Columbia’s fallen hero by: 

And no fond looks his deeds of valour tell, 

Nor chrystal tear-drop fill the trembling eye! 
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Such were not Nature in that lofty hour, 
When fatriots feel the hero gone from earth; 
The soul enchanted by a bolder power, 
Gives to each passion yet a nobler birth. 


A sacred fire burns in every vein, 
O’er every limb—through every nerve it steals; 
Thrills through the heart with unresisted reign, 
Refines the spirit that sublimely feels! 


Upward is raised the soul expressing eye, 
Fiash’d with its generous, its exulting fire; 
Follows the hero to his kindred sky, 
And hears the requiem of celestial choir! 


The solemn scene less eloquent of woes, 
Teils of heroic worth, of deeds in arms; 
A kindling joy through every life pulse glows— 


Passion 1s ciad in more than mortal charms. 


And as he pauses *bove the array of earth, 
Te soui is busied in its proud employ; 
*T is there it feels—it owns immortal birth— 
The hallowed scene is redolent of joy! 


But onward—follow to the silent grave, 

Where the cold clods with solemn music blend; 
Oh! Nature ¢here her tender tribute gave, 

And wept the Christian—father, and the friend. 


The sterner warrior melts with willing wo, 

Nor shames to feel the kindred puise f earth; 
A small fond relic that we still may know, 

Flow the celestial was of mortal birth 


Each loftier passion left its wonted throne, 
And from the trembling soul a moment fled; 
Dear Sensibility then claims her own— 
He who in victory Pity captive lead! 
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The pens sweil with solemn musings fraught, 
Nor raised the heart, nor tranquilliz’d the soul— 
Back to the world that fleeting form it brought; 


ages 


Of him endeared by Virtue’s soft control. 


ann 
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Columbia long for such a son shall mourn, 

The stranger oft shall pause upon his grave; 
And many a hand shall decorate his urn, 

And love to stay where sleeps the fallen brave. 


AS ROS 


The patriot here his votive wreathe shall twine, 
Long shall he glory in the warrior’s name— 
The name of LawrkEnceE purity enshrine, 
Who fought for freedom, hallowed is by fame! 
LoRENze. 


NAVAL SONG. 


cae 


Hart to the heroes from Ocean returning, 
Welcome their off’ring at Liberty’s shrine; 


apa es og 


Proud gallant warriors, with ardour still burning, 
| For Columbia to conquer—’tis Aer they entwine. 
Their own native vales for danger forsaking, 
Stil for Columbia bright laurels to gain; 
Guardians of freedom, to glory yet waking, 
Dauntless in deeds—ye are guarded by Fame! 
List to the pean now loudly it sweils, 
Dear is the land where Liberty dwells! 


Yet are the laurels of victory blooming, 





Columbia thy arm is destin’d to save— 
Bright in thy glory, thy star is illuming, 
Shores where thy glory is borne on each wave! 
Hail to the heroes, thy rights still maintaining 
Against haughty .4/dion, so proud on the sea; 
‘Already the star of her glory is waning) 
Columbia they live, and they conquer for thee! 
List to the pzan, now loudly it swells, 
Dear is the land where Liberty dwelis! 
AUSTIN. 
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MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM PENN. 


We copy the following detached passages from “ Clarkson’s Memoirs of 


the Life of William Penn,” a work recently published in England, and re- 
printed in this city. They are selected as peculiarly calculated to interest 
the inhabitants of Pennsylvania, who will be gratified by anecdotes of the dis- 
tinguished founder, and a representation of the early. state of the province. 


Ir may be proper to give here an anecdote of the modesty of 
William Penn, as it relates to the charter. On the day when 
it was signed he wrote to several of his friends to inform them of 
it, and among others to R. Turner, one of the persons mentioned 
to have been admitted as a partner in the purchase of East New- 
jersey. He says in this letter, that after many waitings, watchings, 
solicitings, and disputes in council, his country was on that day 
confirmed to him under the great seal of England, with large 
powers and privileges, by the name of Pennsylvania, aname which 
the king gave it in honour of his father. It was his own intention 
to have had it called New Wales; but the under secretary, who 
was a Welshman, opposed it. He then suggested Sylvania, on 
account of its woods, but they would still add Penn to it. He of- 
fered the under secretary twenty guineas to give up his prejudices, 
and to consent to change the name; for he feared lest it should be 
looked upon as vanity in him, and not as a respect in the king, as 
it truly was, to his father, whom he often mentioned with great 
praise. Finding that all would not do, he went to the king him- 
self to getthe name of Penn struck out, or another substituted; but 
the king said it was passed, and that he would take the naming of 
it upon himself. 


His next movement was to Upland, in order to call the first 
general assembly. This was a memorable event, and to be dis- 
tinguished by some marked circumstance. He determined there- 
fore to change the name of the place. Turning round to his friend 
Pearson, one of his own society, who had accompanied him in the 
ship Welcome, he said, “ Providence has brought us here safe. 
Thou hast been the companion of my perils. What wilt thou that 
I should call this place?” Pearson said, “ Chester, in remem- 


brance of the city from whence he came.’ William Penn replied, 
that it should be called Chester; and that, when he divided the 
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Jand into counties, he would call one of them by the same 
name also. 


The time now arrived when he was to confirm his great treaty 
with the Indians. His religious principles, which led him to the 
practice of the most scrupulous morality, did not permit him to 
look upon the king’s patent or legal possession according to the 
laws of England, as sufficient to establish his right to the country, 
without purchasing it by fair and open bargain of the natives, to 
whom only it properly belonged. He had instructed commissioners, 
who had arrived in America before him, to buy it of the latter, and 
to make with them at the same time a treaty of eternal friendship. 
This the commissioners had done; and this was the time when, by 
mutual agreement between him and the Indian chiefs, it was to be 
publicly ratified. He proceeded, therefore, accompanied by his 
friends, consisting of men, women, and young persons of both 
sexes, to Coaquannoc, the Indian name for the place where Phila- 
delphia now stands. On his arrival there he found the sachems 
and their tribes assembling. They were seen in the woods as far 
as the eye could carry, and looked frightful both on account of 
their number and their arms. The quakers are reported to have 
been but a handful in comparison, and these without any weapon 
—so that dismay and terror had come upon them, had they not 
confided in the righteousness of their cause. 

It is much to be regretted, when we have accounts of minor 
treaties between William Penn and the Indians, that in no histo- 
rian I can find an account of this, though so many mention it, and 
though all concur in considering it as the most glorious of any in 
the annals of the world. There are, however, relations in Indian 
speeches, and traditions in quaker families descended from those 
who. were present on the occasion, from which we may learn 
something concerning it. It appears that, though the parties were 
to assemble at Coaquannoc, the treaty was made a little higher up, 
at Shackamaxon. Upon this Kensington now stands, the houses 
of which may be considered as the suburbs of Philadelphia. There 
was at Shackamaxon an elm tree of a prodigious size. To this 
the leaders on both sides repaired, approaching each other under 
its widely-spreading branches. William Penn appeared in his 
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usuai clothes. He had no crown, sceptre, mace, sword, hal- 
berd, or any insignia of eminence. He was distinguished only 
by wearing a sky-blue sash* round his waist, which was made 
of siik net-work, and which was of no larger apparent dimensions 
than an officer’s military sash, and much like it except in colour. 


“On his right hand was colonel Markham, his relation and secretary, 


and on his left his friend Pearson before mentioned; after whom 
foliowed a train of quakers. Before him were carried various ar- 
ticles of merchandise, which, when they came near the sachems, 
were spread upon the ground. He held a roll of parchment, con- 
taining the confirmation of the treaty of purchase and amity, in 
his hand. One of the sachems, who was the chief of them, then 
put upon his own head a kind of chaplet, in which appeared a 
smailhorn. This, as among the primitive eastern nations and ac- 
cording to Scripture language, was an emblem of kingly power; 
and whenever the chief, who had a right to wear it, put it on, it 
was understood that the place was made sacred, and the persons 
of all present inviolable. Upon putting on this horn the Indians 
threw down their bows and arrows, and seated themselves round 
their chicfs in the form ofa half-moon upon the ground. The chief 
sachem then announced to William Penn, by means of an inter- 
preter, that the nations were reacy to hear him. 

Having been thus called upon, he began. The Great Spirit, 
he said, who made him and them, who ruled the heaven and the 
earth, and who knew the innermost thoughts of man, knew that he 
and his friends had a hearty desire to live in peace and friendship 
with them, and to serve them to the utmost of their power. It 
was not their custom to use hostile weapons against their feilow- 
creatures, for which reason they had come unarmed. Their object 
was not to do injury, and thus provoke the Great Spirit, but to do 
good. They were then met on the broad patiway of good faith 
and good will, so that no advantage was to be taken on either side, 
but all was to be openness, brotherhood, and love. After these 
and other words, he unrolled the parchment, and by means of the 
same interpretcr conveyed to them, article by article, the condi- 
tions of the purchase, and the words of the compact then made for 


* This sash is now in the possession of Thomas Kett, esq. of Seething-hall, 
near Norwich. 
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their eternal union. Among other things, they were not to be mo- 
lested in their lawful pursuits even in the territory they had alien- 





ated, for it was to be common to them and the English. They , 
were to have the same liberty to do all things therein relating to © 


the improvement of their grounds, and providing sustenance for 
their families, which the English had. If any disputes should 
arise between the two, they should be settled by twelve persons, 
half of whom should be English, and half Indians. He then paid 
them for the land, and made them, many presents besides from the 
merchandise which had been spread before them. Having done 
this, he laid the roll of parchment on the ground, observing again, 
that the ground should be common to both people. He then added, 
that he would not do as the Marylanders did, that is, call them 
children or brothers only; for often parents were apt to whip their 
children too severely, and brothers sometimes would differ: neither 
would he compare the friendship between him and them to ae 
chain, for the rain might sometimes rust it, or a tree mighit fall and 
break it; but he should consider them as the same flesh and blood 
with the Christians, and the same as if one man’s body were to be 
divided into two parts. He then tookup the parchment, and pre- 
sented it to the sachem who wore the horn in the chaplet, and de- 
sired him and the other sachems to preserve it carefully for three 
generations, that their children might know what had passed be- 


tween them, just as if he had remained himself with them to” 


repeat it. 

That Williain Penn must have done and said a great deal more 
on this interesting occasion than has now been represented, there 
canbe no doubt. What I have advanced may be depended upon; 
but I am not warranted in going further. It is also to be regretted, 
that the speeches of the Indians on this memorable day have not 
come down to us. It is only known that they solemnly pledged 
themselves, according to their country manner, to live in love 
with William Penn and his children as long as the sun and moon 
should endure.—Thus ‘ended this famous treaty, of which more 
has been said in the way of praise than of any other ever trans- 
mitted to posterity. 

Having now fairly purchased the land of the natives, he order- 


ed a regular survey of it. This was performed by Thomas Holme, 
VOL. ITl. Mm i 
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who had come out as surveyor-general of the province. During 
the survey he pitched upon Coaquannoc as the most noble and 
commodious place for his new city. It was situated between the 
rivers Schuylkill and Delaware, and therefore bounded by them 
on two sides, and ona third by their confluence. The junction of 
two such rivers and both of them navigable, the great width and 
depth of the latter so admirably calculated for commerce, the ex- 
istence of a stratum of brick-earth on the spot, immense quarries 
of building stone in the neighbourhood—these and other circum- 
stances determined him in the choice of it. It happened, however, 
that it was then in the possession of the Swedes; but the latter, on 
application being made to them, cheerfully exchanged it for Jand 
in another quarter. 

Having now determined upon the site, and afterwards upon 
the pian of the city, he instructed Thomas Holme to make a map 
of it, in which the streets were to be laid out as they were to be 
afterwards built. There were to be two large streets, the one 
fronting the Delaware on the east, and the other the Schuylkill on 
the west, of a mile in length. A third, to be called High-street, 
of one hundred feet broad, was to run directly through the middle 
of the city so as to communicate with the streets now mentioned 
at right angles; that is, it was to run through the middle from river 
to river, or from east to west. A fourth of the same breadth to 
be. called Broad-street, was to run through the middle also, but to 
intersect Hich-street at right angles, orto run from north to south. 
Right streets, fifty feet wide, were to be built parallel to High- 
street, that is, from river to river; and twenty, of the like width, 
parallel to Broad-street, that is, to cross the former from side to 
side. The streets running from east to west were to be named 
according to their numerical order, such as First, Second and 
Third street, and those from north to south according to the 
woods of the country, such as Vine, Spruce, Pine, Sassafras, Cedar, 
and others. There was to be, however, a square of ten acres in 
the middle of the city, each corner of which was to be reserved 
for public offices. There was to be also in each quarter of it a 
square of eight acres, to be used by the citizens in like manner as 
Moorfields in London. The city having been thus planned, he 
gave ita name, which he had long reserved for it, namely, Phila- 
de}phia, in token of that principle of brotherly love, upon which he 
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had come to these parts; which he had shown to Dutch, Swedes, In- 
dians,and others alike; and which he wished might forever charac- 


terize his new duminions. 


After a tedious passage of nearly three months he arrived in 
the river Delaware on the last day of November, 1699. Just 
about th’ time a most horrible distemper, called then the 
Yellow Fever, had ceased. This distemper had been very 
fatal in several of the Westindia islands some years before. 
Thomas Stery witnessed its rise and progress there. He says 
in his Journal, that “ while he was in Philadelphia six, seven, 
and eight a day were taken off for several weeks together.” In 
describing the effect it had upon the minds of those who beheld 
its progress, he speaks thus: “ Great was the majesty and the 
hand of the Lord. Great was the fear‘that fell upon all flesh. I 
saw no lofty nor airy countenance, nor heard any vain jesting to 
move men to laughter; nor witty repartee to raise mirth; nor ex- 

ravagant feasting to excite the lusts and desires of the flesh above 

measure: but every face gathered paleness, and many hearts were 
humbled, and countenances fallen and sunk, as of those who wait- 
ed every moment to be summoned to the bar, and numbered to the 
grave.” 

I have been induced to make this digression on this particu- 
lar subject, because the yellow fever has generally becn consider- 
ed as having originally sprung, and this of late years, from Afri- 
ca, and as having been imported from thence to our Westindies, 
and afterwards from thence to America. But the foregoing ae- 
count falsifies such an idea, and fixes it to its proper latitudes. It 
may not be unimportant, in the future consideration of this distem- 
per, to view it as one of long standing, and as belonging to those 
climates where its awful visitations have been so severely felt. 


In looking over the Journals of the Proceedings of this Ses- 
sion of the legislature [1700] we are furnished with certain facts 
trifling in themselves, but which yet, as matters of curiosity, may 
be worth noticing. It appears, first, that but very few members 
absented themselves during the whole session. They used to 
meet twice a day for the despatch of business, namely, at erght in 
the morning and three in the afternoon. They were called toge- 
ther by the ringing of 2 bell.. Any member who was half an hour 
behind the time was fined ten pence. Every member hed an 2! 
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lowance of three pence per mile for. travelling charges, and six 
shillings a day for his attendance in assembly. The speaker’s 
daily allowance was ten shillings. Aurelius Hoskins had twenty 
pounds for his attendance as clerk. 


In 1709 William Penn submitted to a painful act for the sake 
of justice. His pecuniary embarrassments were such as to oblige 
him to mortgage his province of Pennsylvania for 6,600/. The 
money was advanced him by his friends, but principally by those 
who were of his own religious society. 











In 1712 he made up his mind to part with his province to go- 
vernment; for which he asked the sum of 20,000/. Queen Anne 
referred his demand to the lords commissioners of trade and 
plantations, who were to report to the lords commissioners of 
the treasury. An agreement was made in consequence for 
12,000/.; but the bad and dangerous state of his health during this 
year prevented the execution of it. He was seized at distant times 
with three several fits, said to be apoplectic, the latter of which 
was so severe that it was with difficulty that he survived it. It so 
shattered his understanding and memory, that he was left scarcely 
fit to manage at times the most trifling of his private concerns. 


I may observe here, that a statue of him was erected at the 
seat of the late lord Le Despencer, near High Wycomb. On the 
alienation of the estate the pedestal was suffered tu decay. The 
statue, valued then only as old lead, was purchased by+a neigh- 
bouring plumber, from whom one of the proprietor’s grandsons 
procuring it, presented it to the Pennsylvania Hospital in Phila- 
delphia. Nodependence, however, is to be placed on this, as any 
likeness of the person it professed to represent. 


I shall conclude by stating, that when the statue of William 
Penn,already mentioned to have been erected to his memory at 
the seat of the late lord Le Despencer, was removed to Philadel- 
phia, the citizens received it with joy. They restored the pedes- 
tal, and, at the expense of many hundred pounds, put it up, and 
inclosed it by a proper railing on the lawn on the south side of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, where it now stands as a monument of their 
gratitude, and, through their zeal on the occasion, as emblematical 
of that of the whole province. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE ADVERSARIA, OR, EVENING RECREATIONS, NO. X. 
Come my best friends, my books.—Cowley. 


Some of my readers will recollect the sarcastic manner in which 
Dr. Johnson ridiculed the invectives and refuted the arguments, 
which Mr. Hanway produced against the use of tea. The Dr. very 
candidly apprized our eight-day traveller, that he could expect little 
justice from his critic, a hardened and shameless tea-drinker, as he 
called himself, who, for twenty years, had diluted his meals with 
only the infusion of this fascinating plant, whose kettle had scarcely 
time to cool, who with tea amused the evening, with tea solaced 
the midnight, and with tea welcomed the morning. 


Boileau wrote a poem ona peEsk; Phillips has paid the tribute 
of his homage to the exhilarating influence of cypgEr, the sticks of 
the raw have been polished by the fancy of Gay; a lock of Hair 
has been immortalized by one of the most splendid efforts which 
English poetry can boast; Dyer did not disdain to sing of FLEECE; 
the melancholy Cowper reclined upon a sora and accomplished a 
rask, for which he might draw upon posterity for all that 2 moralist 
and a poet has a right to demand; Pindar has sung the direful woes 
occasioned by the untimely appearance of a Lous, and the muse 
of Southey, the poet laureat, of the prince regent, in HIS REPUBLI- 
can days, held communion with a pig “ while his nose was being 
bored.’’* 

But I know of no writer who has condescended to investigate 
the pleasures and describe the glories of the tea table. Hither 
when twilight gray has warned the husbandman to allow the teem- 
ing soil a short interval of repose, we all repair to seek solace from 
the labours of the day. Here the young and the old, the fair and 
deformed, assemble in divan—not to eat or drink—but to Aave 
a sociable cuft of tea. Ye gods who preside over Malmscy and 
Madeira! hide your diminished heads, before the resplendant lus- 
tre which brightens the countenances of those who surround the 
tea-table. What though we are inspired by your influence witl 


* See the Annual Anthology.” 
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language and sentiments, which, like electricity, communicate a 
flame wherever they touch: though ye give life to the mere “ clod 
of the valley,” and open the clinched hand of the miser:—yet ye 
are the revealers of secrets and light the torch of discord in the 
human breast. Gout and dropsy, palsey and premature old age, 
attend thy footsteps. The smiles of the maiden never welcome th; 
approach, and the lowering brow of the wife throws a gloom over 
thy happiest moments. At thy revels, thy Thracian disciples, in- 
volved in smoke, and deafened by contention, give Care to the 
winds and laugh at the precepts of Prudence. They vociferate 
with frantic gestures and blood-shot eyes, 











Hang up philosophy:— 
Unless philosophy can make a Juliet, 
Upset a watch, or turn a gamester’s luck, 
It helps not. SMAKSPEART. 


But come thou, mild divinity of tea! come with courteous Ur- 
vanity and silver-tongued Civility, loquacious Conversation, and 
vivacious Chat. Bring Charity, that covereth many sins, and Hos- 
pitality with her hand open. The herald of a busy world has 
brought his evening report. The rude north wind whistles through 
the streets; but my embers are bright and the hearth is swept. 
Let Napoleon fight, Austria declare, and England combine; far 
gentler themes employ thy votaries. In the curling volumes; 
which ascend from thy consecrated urn, we see the Queen of Smiles 
on wanton wing, and the powers of Mirth and Love. 


Teach me, ye nine! to sing of tea, 
OF grateful green, of black bohea: 
Hark! the water softly singing, 
How again it bubbles o'er; 
Quickly, John, the kettle bring in, 
Water in the teapot pour. 


The bread and butter thinly slice, 
Oh spread it delicately niee: 

Let the toast be crisp aud crumphog, 
The rolls as doughy as a dumpling. 


Then eating, sipping, snuffing up the stream, 
We chat; and ’midst a motley ehaos secm 
Of cups and saueers, butter, bread, and cream 
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IRRESOLUTION.—Dr. Johnson, in his celebrated character of 
Aliger, in the Rambler, has, in his ustal strong and forcible man- 
ner, delineated the foolish and wretched situation of a taan, who, 
as Charron expresses it, has not “ un train de vie certain,” a cer- 


: tain and appropriate designation-of his time and talents. Senecai, 
: the French epigrammatist, has treated the same subject in a more 
: lively, and not less expressive manner, in some verses, which ere 


f written with such peculiar delicacy and vivacity, as almost to defy 
translation. He entitles them 


L’SRRESOLU. 


Pendant que Lue delibre 

Sur ce qu'il doit devenir, 

Et sil est bon de se faire 
Homme d’eglise on d’affaire 
Avocat on mousquetaire, 

Plas vite qu’un souvenir, 

Le tempsa l’aile legere 

Part, pour ne plus revenir 

Ses beaux jours vont S*embrunir, 
Et la vieillesse commence. 
Auparavant qu’il eommence. 

Il seroit temps de finir, 

Flottant dans l’incertitude, 

Luc reste insensiblement, 

Inutile egalement 

Pour la guerre, pour etude, 

i.e monde et le solitude. 

Quant a moi, je prevois bien 

Que cherchant trop a se connonitre. 


ee a er ee 


Ce qu’il peut ce qu’il veut étre, 


Enfin Lue ne sera rien. 


Destouches has written a play with the same title, in which 
the victim of procrastination is drawn as vacillating between two 
females, each of which he wishes to wed. He at last makes a 
choice, but as the curtain falls, he is heard saying aside, that he 
velieves it would have been better if he had married the other lady: 


J’aurais mieux fait, je ergis, dépourer Célimene. 
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While T have the volume in my hand, I cannot resist the temp- 
tation of transcribing a lesson from the profound moralist, which 
deserves the deep regard of every man, whose footsteps are entan- 
gled in the mazes of variety and whose mind is distracted by the 
demons of indecision. “I have ever thought those happy,” says 
Johnson, “ that have been fixed from the first dawn of thought to 
some state of life, by the choice of one whose authority may pre- 
clude caprice, and whose influence may prejudice them in favour 
of his opinion. The general precept of consulting the genius is of 
little use, unless we can tell how that genius is to be known. If it 
is only to be discovered by experiment, life will be lost before the 
resolution can be fixed. Ifany other indications are to be found, 
they may, perhaps, be easily discerned.—At least, if to miscarry 
ia an attempt be a proof of haring mistaken the direction of the 
genius, men appear not less frequently mistaken with regard to 
themselves than to others, and therefore no one has much reason te 
complain, that his life was planned out by his friends, or to be con- 
fident that he should have had either more honour or more happi- 
ness, by being abandoned to the choice of his own fancy.” 

LITERARY AMBITION——* That we must never despait,” is the 
title ofone of the chapters of awork ON THE PLEASURES OF STU- 
py, which was written in the Latin idiom, by Ringelbergius, a 
German scholar of the fifteenth century. It is but little known 
among men of letters, but its singular merits ought to rescue it 
from oblivion. Inthe chapter which I have mentioned, he exhorts 
us, though we should fall headlong a thousand times in our ascent, 
we must begin again, every time more ardently, and fly to the 
summit with renewed vigour! Let no one be dejected if he be 
not conscious of any great advancement at first. The merchant 
thinks himself happy, if, after a ten years’ voyage, after a thousand 
dangers, he at last improves his fortune; and shall we, like poor- 
spirited creatures, exclaims our author, give up all hopes after the 


first onset? Whatever the mind has commanded itself to do, that it 


may do. Quodcumgue imperavit animus obtinuit.* Riches must 


* The sentence which precedes this does not convey an adequate idea of the 
terseness and energy of the original: but its force is fully displayed in the language 


of an English writer; 
Sneak the commanding words, I wiz, and it is done. 
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have no charms, compared with the pleasures of literature. Po- 
verty is favourable to the success of all literary pursuits. I mean 
not to throw contempt on money in general, but on that exorbitant 
wealth, which allures the mind from study. 

The student must be desirous of praise. It is a promising pre- 
sage of success to be roused by approbation when one shall have 
done well, and to be grieved and incited to higher efforts, on finding 
himself blamed or excelled by another. He who aspires at the 
summit must be passionately fond of glory. 

Thus have the first qualities, indispensably necessary ina youth 
devoted to study, been mentioned. He miust aim at the highest 
points; he must love labour; he must never despair; he must de- 











spise money; he must be greedy of praise. It remains that we pre- 
scribe the methods. There are, then, three gradations in the 
modes of study; hearing, teaching, writing. It is a good and easy 
method to hear, it is better and easier to teach, and the best and 
easiest of all to write. Lectures are dull, because it is tedious to 
confine the liberty of thought to the voice of the speaker. But when 
we teach or write, the very exercise itself precludes the tedium. 

I had intended to close the volume with the translation of this 
extract, but I cannot resist the temptation to make another: such 
is the enthusiasm of admiration, and the powers of genius are so 
bewitching! 

‘¢ How mean, how timid, how abject must be that spirit which 
can sit down contented with mediocrity! As for myself, all that is 
within me is on fire. I had rather, he proceeds, in his nervous 
manner, be torn in a thousand pieces, than relax my resolution of 
reaching the sublimest heights of virtue and knowledge. I am of 
opinion, that nothing is so arduous, nothing so admirable in human 
affairs, which may not be attained by the industry of man. We 
are descended from heaven: thither let us go, whence we derive 
our origin. Let nothing satisfy us lower than the summit of all 
excellence. The summit then I point out as the proper scope of 
the student. But labour must be loved, and the pleasures of 
luxury despised. Shail we submit to be extinguished forever, 
without honour, without remembrance, avd@dss oddcy Exidedeyuéves, 
without having done any thing like men?”’ 
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Such are the qualities required, such is the ambition recommend- 
ed by this eloquent German, and from my own short experience of 
the pleasures and pains of study, I hesitate not to give my feeble 
applause to his exhortation. Let the student be animated by the 
laurels of fame, which never decay, and spring forward with elas- 
tic bound, to the Olympic prize. Let not his industry be remitted 
by lassitude, or his ambition be daunted by a temporary disap- 
pointment. Let him gaze on the lustre which brightens the names 
of Shakspeare, and Milton, and Dryden, and Johnson, to whom pe- 
rennial honours are decreed by the admiration and gratitude of men. 
Let him consider that ‘eloquence can force the reluctant wonder of 
the world, and make even monarchs tremble. This is the glorious 
triumph of knowledge, and the brilliant reward of industry. 


—. 
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NEW READING OF SHAKSPEARE. Within a few years past, I 
have remarked a new sect that has arisen, consisting of what are 
called wits. I first discovered it by hearing Mrs. Prattle’s name 
often mentioned, with such marks of satisfaction, that I could no! 
but ask who she was. I was quickly answered by an exclamation 
from one of the company, “ Oh! why don’t you know? She’s a wit.” 
And so other ladies, as well as gentlemen, have been objects of 
my fond wonder and admiration on their being dubbed as wits by 
the world. 

Hearing these wits so much talked of, and seeing their society 
sought with so much sedulity, I became anxious for their ac- 
quaintance. In this I had no sooner succeeded, than I became ea- 
ger ta deserve that enviable character for myself. It appears that 
the first requisite of a wit is to read Shakspeare, and to be deeply 
versed in all the arts of annotations, analogies, various readings, &c. 
In order, therefore, to put my claims to the test, I submit to the 
world of wits, a critic upon an admired passage of that author, of 
which I may say, without vanity—for wits have none—as Dr. 
Johnson says of one of Warburton’s, that it makes it difficult to de- 
termine whether Shakspeare or myself possess the greater genius. 

It is from the Merchant of Venice: 


The man that has no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with coneord of sweet sounds, 


Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 
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The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Extaus. , 


As, in adjusting the colons and commas of a passage, it seems 
to have been the custom from the time of Julius Scaliger down to 
that. of the foredlind Isaac Reed, to animadvert on the sentiment, I 
must be permitted to pause here for an instant whilst I record my 
perfect acquiescence in this opinion. I say with the poet, let no 
such man be trusted. Let his unhallowed fect never pollute the 
soft down of a Turkey carpet: ne’er may the sociable sofa receive 
his lassitudinous limbs, overpowered by the assiduity of cogitation 
relaxed by the oppression of ennui: ne’er may his discordant ears 
be sahited by the sounds of china and porcelain, or his eyes be re- 
regaled with hot rolls and muffins. Afar from the sweet sounds 
of numb-keyed pianos and cracked harps, attuned to the querulous 
notes of “ When pensive I thought of my love,”’ may all such in- 
corrigible brutes be driven to 


brown groves; 
Whose shadow the dismissed buchelor loves, 


Being lass-lorn. 


To return to my subject: I can assure the gentle reader that 
[ had read this celebrated passage more than an hundred times be- 
fore I could attain to the right reading of the last line: for it is plain 
to every person of common sense, that the passage as it now stands, 
is utterly unintelligible. The word spelt Erebus at the end of it, 
must have been the blunder of some ignorant player, who was 
transcribing his part for the stage,* or of some negligent Irish 
printer who thought the mispelling of words a matter of no great 
consequence. 

What I ain most surprized at is, that neither the fine-spun in- 
genuity of Warburton, nor the wide-exploring comprehensiveness 
of Johnson, nor the acuteness of Steevens, nor the good sense of 
Farmer, nor the over-kind industry of Malone, nor the piercing 
eye of the American editor, has at all attended to this passage. 
They have passed it over in total silence: no doubt from a belief that 
its obscurity baffled conjecture and defied research. 


Print. Dew. 





* This remark jc ecnallr novel and ingenians. 
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But, animated by the ambition which I have already stated, I 
summoned all the powers of perseverance to my aid, and resolv- 
ed that the hidden meaning should not escape my scrutiny. At 
first I thought the author intended to say, as dark as ary (vulgar 
idiom for any) Buss; meaning a kiss in the dark; particularly as he 
goes on to say, “ let no such man be trusted.’ In this conjecture 
I shail, no doubt, be supported by all those good old ladies, who be- 
lieve that the men are wicked and designing creatures, and very 
properly warn their daughters that if they gratify them with a kiss, 
they will soon proceed to “ stratagems” of a deeper, and “ spoils” 








of a more serious kind. 
But the true reading is, 


ee es ae dark as A REBUS' 


How it stands in the first quarto I cannot say, seeing that it was 
never inspected for this purpose by me; but I may be permitted to 
exult in having discovered a reading which relieves doubt, must 
satisfy conjecture, and establish the truth. 

The author alludes to those pretty puzzles in the magazines, 
for they are often too dark for my comprehension. It would be un- 
wise to reply that rebusses were unknown in that day. Whoever 
will peruse Zhe righte merrie and veracious hystorie of Thomas 
Tryp. Armo. Anno 1563. Imprintedat London in £letestrete nere 
to Saynct Dunstans churche by Tho. Marsh. 4to. folios 182: and 
also that rare and valuable book (a single copy of which was pur- 
chased lately for five guineas, by that curious collector of all old 
books, whether good, bad, or indifferent, Joseph Ritson) entitled, 
Wits Recreations or THE PH@nix Nest. Built uf with the 
most rare and refinede workes of noblemen, worthy knights, gallant 
gentlemen, masters of arts, and brave scholiers. Full of varietie, ex- 
cellent invention, and singular delight. Set foorth by R. S. of the 
finer Temple, gentleman, Imprinted, 1593, at the Angel in Ivie 
lane, and also the Cow and Garter, by R. Koyston, printer. I say— 
whoever wiil consult these books, if he should be so fortunate as to 
find them, will see that I am right, and that my title to a seat 


among the Philadelphia wits, is good. . 


—- 


On Noses. The nose has been a frequent subject of ridicule 
long before the time of Sterne’s Siaukenburgius. .dmmianus has 
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an epigram in Greek, which may be conveyed to the American 


reader in the following lines: 


Dick cannot wipe his nostrils if he pleases, 
(So long his nose is, and his arms so short;) 
Nor ever cries, “ God bless me,”’ when he sneezes; 


He cannot hear so distant a report. 


Among the anonymous Greek epigrams, is one which de- 
scribes the nose of a person that supplied him with all the com- 
forts and conveniences of life. It is'too absurd to be worth the 
trouble of putting into metre. The epigrammatist avers that “ the 
nose of Castor is a spade when he digs, a trumpet when he 
snores, an anchor at sea, a plough in the field,” &c. with a mul- 
titude of other extravagancies. In another epigram, written by no 
less considerable a personage than the emperor Trajan, and with 
nearly an equal regard to probability, we find that one of his 
courtiers was proprictor of a nose which might easily be converted 


into asun-dial. It runs thus: 


Let Dick some summer’s day expose, 
Before the sun his monstrous nose, 

And stretch his giant mouth to cause 
Its shade to fall upon his jaws; 

With nose so long and mouth so wide, 
Aud those twelve grinders side by side, 
Dick, with a little trial, 


Would make an excellent sun-dial. 


Another was happy enough to wear a nose, which, in case oi 
fire, might be applied to the purpose of a ladder, down which the 
family might descend from their chambers into the street: 


When Timothy’s house was on fire t’other night, 
The wretched old man almost died with the fright; 
For ropes and for water he bawI'd till half mad, 

For no water was near, and no ropes to be had: 

The fire still grew hotter and Tim grew still madder, 


Till he thought of Tom’s nose, and it serv’d for a ladder. 


Long and short neses will ever have their most viclent parti- 


sans inthe Roman and the negro. Von nostrum est tantas compo- 


nere lites. The epigram which gave occasion to this ‘note has 
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helped sir Thomas Browne with one of the most amusing chapters 
in his “ Vulgar Errors,’—that on saluting a person who sneezes. 
He proves it to be of the oldest origin, from Apuleus, in his story 
of the fuller’s wife; from Pliny, in that problem, cur sternutantes 
salutantur; and there are reports that Tiberius, the emperor, 
otherwise a very sour man, would perform this rite most punctually 
unto others, and expect it in return. Petronius Arbiter, who was 
proconsul of Bythinia, in the time of Nero, mentions it in these 
words: “ Gyton collectione sfiritus filenus, ter continuo ita sternu- 
tavit, at gravatum concuteret, ad quem motum Emolfhus conver- 
sas,salvere Gytona jubet.” Ccelius Rhodoginus has an example of 
this among the Greeks, more ancient than these—that is—in the 
time of Cyrus the younger. While they were consulting about 
their retreat, one of the soldiers sneezed, and from the noise which 
he made, he was called Jupiter Soter. The epigram runs thus, 
in English; 


Proclus with his hand his nose can never wipe, 
His hand too little is his nose to gripe; 
He sneezing calls not Jove; for why? he hears 


Himself not sneeze, the sound’s so far froin’s ears. 


Now the ground of this ancient custom, sayeth the learned Dr. 
Browne, was probably the opinion the ancients held of sternutation, 
which they generally conceived to be a good sign or bad, and so 
upon this motion, accordingly used a salve or Lev ceeey, as a gra- 
tulation for the one, and a deprecation from the other. “ Of snee- 
zing, sayeth Aristotle, they honour it as semewhat sacred.” He 
then continues to show in what cases sneezing is a gowd or bad 
sign, how much ofa man’s future successes or misfortuns depend 
on the hand which he sneezes; what batties h4ve been lost, owing 
to the general’s sneezing in his left hand, &c. See Browne’s Vul- 
gar Errors, lib. 4, cap. 9, for more of tiiese interesting particulars. 

Baltimore. Yr J. K.H. 
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LAW SONG—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Whatever refinements we may boast of in Pennsylvania 
within the last thirty or forty years, it is not generally thought that 
the manners of the people have within that period become more 
grave and orderly. Yet there are many circumstances which 
would induce us to think that this was actually the case. If for 
instance, we compare the proceedings of the legislative and execu- 
tive departments of government, and their official intercourse with 
each other in former times, with those of the present day, we shall 
find in the latter, generally speaking, much more decorum, gra- 
vity, and dignity. The police of the towns is infinitely improved 
within the same period. The proceedings at elections are much 
jess turbulent and disorderly. The habits of deep drinking and 
frequenting taverns, which prevailed too much formerly, are now 
exploded among men of character. We have also heard many 
stories of frolics and pleasant adventures among the first men of 
the period to which we reter, that would not be tolerated at the 
present time. What should we think, for instance, of the follow- 
ing circumstance which actually occurred at a county court: 

A gentleman of the bar of considerable humour, having occa- 
sion to cite the law, contained in the ensuing verses, after dinner, 
when all the bar and the judges were in a merry mood, instead of 
reading, resolved to sing them, which he did, to a ludicrous tune. 
The verses are as follow, and are to be found in Burrow’s settle- 
ment cases. 


* A woman having a settlement, 
Married a man with none; 

The question was, he being dead, 
If that she had was gone! 


Quoth sir John Pratt, her settlement 
Suspended did remain, 

Living the husband, but since dead. 
it doth revive again. 


Cherus of Judges. 


Living the husband, but since dead. 
tt doth revive again.” 
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The humour of the scene was irresistible. Before the witty 
cantor formularum had finished, the court, the jury, and the by. 
standers all joined in the song, and the chorus was repeated wit! 
great glee. 

He gained his cause. X. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


STANZAS~——-FROM CHILDE HAROLD. 


** Heu quanto minus est cum reliquis versari quam tui meminisse!” 


l. 

Anp thou art dtad, as young and fair 
As aught of mortal birth; 

And form so soft, and charms so rare, 
Too soon return’d to Earth! 

Though Earth receiv’d them in her bed, 

And o’er the spot the crowd may tread 
In carelessness or mirth, 

There is an eye which could not brook 

A moment on that grave to look. 


2. 
I will not ask where thou liest low, 
Nor gaze upon the spot; 
There flowers or weeds at will may grow, 
So I behoid them not: 
It is enough for me to prove 


That what I lov’d and long must love 


Ms wt cteeay 


Like common earth can rot; 
To me there needs no stone to tell 
°Tis nothing that I lov’d so weil. 


3. 
Yet did I love thee to the last 
As fervently as thou, 
Who did’st not change through all the past, | 
And can’st not alter now. : 
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The love where Death has set his seal, 
Nor age can chill, nor rival steal, 

Nor falsehood disavow: 
And, what were worse, thou canst not see 
Or wrong, or change, or fault in me. 


4. 
The better days of life were ours; 
The worst can be but mine: 
The sun that cheers, the storm that lowefs 
Shall never more be thine. 
The silence of that dreamless sleep 
I envy now too much to weep; 
Nor@eed I to repine 
That all those charms have pass’d away: 
{ might have watch’d through long decay. 


5. 

The flower in ripen’d bloom unmatch’d 
Must fall the earliest prey, 

Though by no hand untimely snatch’d, 
The leaves must drop away: 

And yet it were a greater grief 

To watch it withering, leaf by leaf, 
Than see it pluck’d to-day; 

Since earthly eye but ill can bear 

To trace the change to foul from fair. 


6. 
i know not if I could have borne 
To see thy beauties fade; 
The night that follow’d such a morn 
Had worn a deeper shade: 
Thy day without a cloud hath past, 
And thou wert lovely to the last; 
Extinguish’d, not decay’d; 
As stars that shoot along the sky 
Shine brightest as they fall from high. 
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7. 
As once I wept, if I could weep, 
My tears might well be shed, 
To think I was not near to keep 
One vigil o’er thy bed, 
To gaze—how fondly! on thy face, 
To fold thee in a faint embrace, 
Uphold thy drooping head; 
And show that love, however vain, 
Nor thou nor I can feel again. 


8. 
Yet how much less it were to gain, 
Though thou hast left me free, @ 
The loveliest things that still remain. 
Than thus remember thee! 
The all of thine that cannot die . 
Through dark and dread Eternity 
Returns again to me, 
And more thy buried love ‘endears 
Than aught, except its living years. 





OBITUARY. 


Diep, at Philadelphia, on the twenty-eighth of January, 1814, 
in the fifty-third year of her age, Mrs. Marcarer M. Craic, 
widow of the late John Craig, esquire. 

In recording the death of this accomplished and admirable wo- 
man, we know not how to reconcile the expression of our sensi- 
bility for her loss, and the enthusiastic veneration which her vir- 
tues had inspired, with the sobriety of ordinary eulogium. There 


is a sanctity around recent sorrow on which the voice of praise is 
only intrusive, and to which even the consolations of friendship 
are unwelcome and unavailing. But the tide of grief—such is the 
dispensation of Providence—must ebb with Nature; and the mo- 
ment has at length arrived, when private affection may mingle its 
regrets with domestic grief, and when, averting the mind from the 
gloomy contemplation of the future, it is permitted to look back 
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with a sad and melancholy satisfaction on the quatities of that dis- 
tinguished being whom we have lost forever. 

Mrs. Craig was a native of Ireland, and after passing her car- 
ly years in that country, resided in England with her uncle, whom 
she afterwards accompznied to the Westindies, where she be- 
came the wite of the late John Craig, esquire, and settled at Phi- 
ladelpbia towards the close of the revolution. There @e among 
us many still living who remember the attention which her first ar- 
rival excitedamong our society, and how much were celebrated and 
admired, the beauty, the accomplishments, and the captivating 
menoers of this lovely stranger. Of that society she long conti- 
nuecd to form the delight and the ornament, til! infirmity and sor- 
row withdrew her at last into retirement. She had been, from her 
earliest youth, of a most delicate frame, which the progress of 
time, and the ioss of many of those to whom her heart was most 
firmly united, conspired to enfeeble, till, for many years, she had 
become an habitual invalid, almost exiled from her friends by 
constant and painful sickness. Yet, even during this seclusion, in 
the short intervals which suffermg permitted her to devote to so- 
cicty, she exhibited all the elegance and fascination which had given 
so niuch lustre to her earlier years. For some time past, indeed, 
her health seemed gradually improving; and it was in the midst 


of anticipations of long and happy union, and of schemes of future 


enjoyment, that it pleased heaven to call her from the bosom of 
her family. 

Of the desolation which this sudden calamity has carried to 
the hearts of that family—of the dreary prostration of all their 
hopes, and affections, and happiness, they best can judge, whe, af- 
ter watching, with an anxious eye, by the couch of one who was 
most loved and cherished, retire to a hasty dream of better health 
and happiness for the morrow, and wake to the cruel annihilation 
of them all. 

For never yet did the tomb close upon a more pure and esti- 
mable woman. Our personal attachments have, we are persuaded, 
no share in misguidinge our deliberate conviction, that there has 
been rarely in any age or country, a beine who combined so many 
distinguished exceliencies—so consummately endowed with high 
qualitics—-whose lite was so perfectly pure and beneficent--and 
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Who was so exempt from all the frailties which impair the dig- 
nity of human virtue. 

The qualities by which she first.attracted admiration werc 
those accomplishments of mind and person, deemed most or- 
namental to her sex. The vigorous understanding which na- 
ture had bestowed on her, was adorned with all the improve- 
ments which the most finished education could supply. A pro- 
found and various knowledge in most branches of useful or ele- 
gant instruction—a familiar acquaintance with the language and 
literature of France and Italy——a wide range of reading and ob- 
servation, united with long experience of the world--disciplin- 
ed by a masculine judgment, and animated by a copious fund 
of natural eloquence, rendered her one of the most instruc- 
tive and delightful companions. These solid qualities of the 
mind were accompanied by embellishments to which the most 
indifferent couid not be insensible—-by great personal beauty— 
by all the graces which polished society demands and com- 
municates; and, above all, by a peculiar and fascinating sweet- 
ness of manners, so simple, so touching, so sincere, as to win 
the admiration of all who approached her. Her affability was 
not the mere companion of elegant manners, nor of that de- 
sire to please, which, in the worid, sometimes supplies the place 
‘of the real goodness which it imitates. With her it was the re- 
sult of perfect benevolence. Her kindnesses, profuse as they 
were, came directly from the heart: nor was it possible to mistake, 
for the ordinary courtesies of society, the warm and generous be- 
nevolence by which she sought to promote the happiness of others. 

This natural and habitual spirit ef beneficence formed the most 
prominent and distinguishing part of her character. Todo good to 
others, to promote the happiness of her fellow creatures, seemed to 
be the destiny, as it was the occupation of her life. With this bene- 
volent purpose no selfish consideration was ever suffered for a 
moment to interfere, and any sacrifice of her own personal comfort 
or convenience was made instantly, cheerfully, and zealously, if it 
could possibly contribute to the enjoyments of those around her. 
Animated by such a spirit, she employed, with a generous profu- 
sion, the ample means which fortune had placed at her disposal, in 
the relief of the unhappy—with no ostentatious munificence, no in- 
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discriminate and misdirected bounty—with no compromise of mere 
pecuniary assistance, for the feelings of charity. Her discerning 
mind knew how to seek meritorious distress, and her affectionate 
heart could double the value of her assistance, by counsel to the 
embarrassed, by consolation to the afflicted, by tenderness to the 
sick, by every gentle and soothing art that can alleviate sorrow. 
There was, indeed, a peculiar delicacy in her mild and unobtru- 
sive charity. To every project of public bounty she contributed 
with an ample liberality; but it was her more welcome duty, 
alone and unperceived, to lift the humblest latch of suffering po- 
verty; to smooth, by kindness, the pillow of misfortune, and re- 
tire from the effusion of its gratitude. From this course of gene- 








rous charity, neither the occasional deceptions to which the prompt 
benevolence of her temper, and her seclusion sometimes exposed 
her, nor the rarer instances of ingratitude, could ever divert her. 
Slow to believe in the misconduct of others, and secing the world 
as it was reflected from her own pure heart, her experience, in- 
stead of hardening her against the misfortunes of others, only 
made her more ready to pardon their faults: to err, if such an es- 
timable purpose be, indeed, an error, on the safer side of huma- 
nity—and it was her happiness to preserve through life, the same 
freshness of feeling, the same youthful and glowing confidence 
which, in the spring of our years, gives so delightful an elasticity 
to our sentiments, but which too often fades and falls before our 
maturer experience. 

Long and continued sickness, though it withdrew her from the 
gayer scenes of the world, abated none of her zeal for the welfare 
of others. She seemed rather, as her hold on life became feebler, 
to cling with a firmer grasp onthat which alone had rendered it 
desirable in her eyes—the power of benefitting her fellow crea- 
tures; and that delicate being, whose sufferings would have 
chained a more selfish spirit, might be seen, even in the midst of 
sickness, exerting her feeble powers, and scarcely able to sustain 
herself whilst she administered comfort to others. The very last 
time she had strength to leave her home, was to visit the sick bed 
of a poor dependant woman. The extent of this beneficence was not 
known even to her immediate kindred, till the cruel tidings of her 
death brought, from every quarter, some wretched heing, some 
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widow, some orphan, who came to renew over the bier of their 
benefactress—the grateful tears they had lately shed for her kind- 
ness, 

It was this high and holy spirit of self-devotion which gave a 
loftiness to her feelings far above the tone of ordinary humanity. 
Feeble in health, and absorbed, as she seemed to be, in the gentler 
duties of her sex, she possessed a commanding firmness and ener- 
gy of mind, which, when the occasion required, revealed itself in 
the highest efforts of masculine intrepidity. There was no peril 
capable of dismaying the lofty calmness of her mind; no personal 
fears had power to alarm her. We have seen this infirm and 
suffering woman in situations which might have shaken the 
sternest courage, display an heroic disregard of danger, such 
as real life can scarcely parallel, nor imagination surpass. We 
remember her when a dreadful accident placed her on the 
brink of almost inevitable destruction, when there seemed no 
prospect but of instant death, in its most appalling form. At 
that moment the only terror which had power to reach her 
heart, was the thought of being hurried from the world be- 
fore she had provided for the many helpless beings who had been 
accustomed to share her bounty. Yet this, which in others would 
be an honourable and sublime effort of courage, is the picture of 
her habitual benevolence. Even in her last moments there was still 
the same anxiety, lest her illness should disquiet her friends; 
and often was her physician urged from her bedside to go and 
console those who, she believed, needed still more than herself, 
his attention. 

To the fulness and perfection of this exalted being, something 
might seem wanting if we forebore to mention her piety. Religion 
has never yct appeared to our eyes more lovely than in her life 
and character. The principles of our faith she had known and 
examined, and believed with the deepest solemnity of conviction; 
her daily conduct was an habitual practice of its duties. Of the 
salutary influence of both over our present happiness and our fu- 
ture hopes, her life was a signal and consolatory example. Her 
benevolence was constantly repaid by the enthusiastic gratitude of 
the many whom it relieved; and over the darkest hours of sickness 
and sorrow, such as few have felt, her religious confidence diflu- 
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sed a holy calm, and a tranquil resignation, which this life alone 
could never supply. She who had suffered much, and who had 
survived so many objects of her early affection, looked to the fu- 
ture for consolation and happiness: the purity of her heart could 
anticipate that future without fearfulness; and in her character a 
high and fervent aspiration towards heaven was blended with a 
lowly meekness of temper, which prosperity could not seduce ner 
misfortune subdue; and which approached nearer, than it has ever 
been our lot to see it, to the perfect goodness of the great model 
of christianity. 

Such—so gifted in intellect—so accomplished in acquirements 
—so endowed with all that was estimable in her own sex, or dis- 
tinguished in ours—such lived and died this exalted woman. As 
her active virtues extended beyond the limits usually assigned to 
female usefulness, so too did the general admiration of her charac- 
ter. On no former occasion has the loss of any lady caused, 
throughout our society, a more deep and sad impression; nor could 
any tomb be surrounded by a wider circle of sincere and enthusi- 
astic friends. 

But it is time to pause. They who did not know the full and 
varied excellence of this admirable woman, might mistake, for 
the common eulogium of departed worth, this grateful memorial 
of our veneration; nor might it befit the memory of the most re- 
tiring and unostentatious of human beings, to dwell with too much 
fondness on her virtues. But we owe it equally to ourselves, and 
to society, not to decline too far the expression of our sorrow, 
which no one, surely, who knew her, will deem excessive; and it 
may not be an unavailing consolation to those who, in the land of 
her nativity, still cherish her remembrance, to know how many 
there are who once loved her goodness, who venerated her vir- 
tues, and who will cease but with their lives to deplore their mi- 


sery in losing her. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


To the memory of lieutenant Nathaniel Sherman, of the city 
of Newyork, adjutant 6th regiment United States’ Infantry, whe 
died at Sackett’s Harbour (during the expedition against York) 
of .a fever, occasioned by excessive fatigue on the march of that 
regiment from Plattsburg. It is due to the merits of this promis- 
ing young officer, to say, that his extreme mortification at being 
unable to proceed with his regiment, was the cause of a relapse 
in the disorder, which suddenly terminated his existence. 


LAMENTED youth, accept the tear 
That falls unbidden on thy bier, 
And dews the lonely urn; 
Ah! but for war’s destructive power, 
You still had cheer’d the social hour 
Of those who now must mourn. 


Yet not where Battle’s vengeful storms, 

The face of genial day deforms, 
Death’s sable curtain drew; 

But had that been thy honoured part, 

thy dauntless breast had met the dart, 
First of the daring few. 


Yes, Glory’s call had urged thee on 

Where’er a deathless name was won, 
Thy gleaming sword to bear; 

And where Fame opes her temple wide 

Had cheerful pour’d the crimson tide, 
To grave thy mem’ry there. 


But cold Disease assail’d thy breast, 
Her icy hand thy temples prest, 
And chain’d the tow’ring mind; 
And there amid the din<of war, 
From home and soothing Friendship far, 
Thy martial soul resign’d. 


Ah! who shall paint the mother’s grief, 
Or bring to those fond souls relief, 
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Who kindred fetters wear! 
None, none—they lov’d the youth too well— 
Their bleeding hearts alone can tell, 

How deep their sorrows are. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIQ. 
Mr. OLpscHogz, 

A very imperfect capy of the following tribute was published in an early 
number of the Port Folio, under the signature of Atticus. Finding it has be- 
come popular, I, in conformity with Swift’s advice, avow myself its «uthor; 
and, having retouched and enlarged this tributary verse to my lamented friend, 
Tentreat you will do me the honour to insert it auctier et emendatior in your 


elegant miscellany. 
J. D. 


BURKF’S GARDEN GRAVE—AN ODE. 


BY MR. DAVIS. 


Joun Daty Burks, an Irishman by birth, but an American by 
adoption, fell in a duel with a French gentleman on the banks of 
the Appamattox, andgwas buried in the garden of his faithful 
friend, the worthy general Jones; a spot which Rousseau would 
have coveted for the place of his interment, beyond the sepul- 
chres of kings. Burke’s History of Virginia has “ placed a na- 
tion’s fame amid the stars;” and his songs are often warbled by 
eur southern ladies in bower and in hall. 


I ciims’p the high hills of the dark Appamattox, 

The stream roll’d in silence the wild woods among; 

All was still—save the dash of the wave from the white rocks, 
Where the sea-fow] indulg’d in his tremulous song. 

On my right, where the poplars in fair clusters gleaming, 
Half embosem the sky-piercing turrets of Jones, 

The sun’s liquid rays upon Daly’s tomb streaming, 

Mark’d the spot where the bard had found rest for his bones. 


Accurs’d be the hand, with resentment prevailing, 
That pointed the weapon compelling thy fall; 
That brought from their bowers the Muses bewailing 
Thy body convuls’d with the murderous ball. 
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On the river’s stain’d margin, there Clio was seen, 
With Terpsichore mourning thy fine spirit fled; 
Thalia no longer retain’d her gay mien, 

But hid in Melpomene’s bosom her head. 


Yet sweet is the spot, hung with clustering roses, 
Where Erin’s lov’d minstrel is gone to his rest; 


For the sun’s parting beam on his green grave reposes, 
And the wren, sweetly plaintive, builds there her soft nest. 
And oft shall the damsels, with bosoms high swelling, 
Whose voices, in concert, his soothing lays sing, 
Dejected—repair to the bard’s narrow dwelling, 

And deck the rais’d turf with-the garlands of spring. 


TO THE EVENING STAR.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO 


Hail fairy orb! thy pallid ray 
Shall guide me on my lonely way; 
To trace those scenes where late I rov’d, 
In converse with the friends I lov’d. 
Then bright each hill and dale&ppear’d 
And thy mild beams the vision cheer’d, 
But now thy languid smiles betray, 
Like mine, that they are far away, 
Whose presence cast o’er Nature’s face, 
A warmer glow, a sweeter grace. 
Hail to thy bland prelusive light, 
Thou smiling harbinger of night; 
I greet thee, for thy friendly aid, 
When last through fairy scenes we stray’d; 
While pensive twilight cast its vail 
O’er winding path, through hill and dale; 
Till thou, above the mountain top, 
Beam’d like the cheering star of hope. 


SYDNEY. 
Bedford Springs. 
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The Historical Register of the United States, from the declaration of war in 
1812, to 1st January 1814, parts 1 and 2; 2 vols. octavo. Washington 
city—published by the editor, T. H. Palmer. Printed by G. Palmer, 
Philadelphia. 


THeEsE are very useful volumes, and we hope that the author 
will receive such encouragement as may induce him to continue 
them regularly. Such works are very much wanted in this coun- 
try, where our state papers are generally lost in the mass of mat- 
ter which fills the daily papers. Mr. Palmer promises to supply 
this deficiency, and judging from the diligence and impartiality 
exhibited in the commencement of the work, his readers will not 
be disappointed. Of such a compilation the official documents 
are by far the most interesting portion, and we will therefore take 
the liberty of suggesting, that by devoting so large a space in the 
historical part of the work to battles and incidents which the state 
papers themselves describe so minutely, the same events are de- 
scribed twice. He would perhaps save himself much labour, and 
give room for more of the official particulars, if the historical part | 
were not more minute than was necessary to preserve a uniform 
narration, and if the documents were left to speak for themselves. 
If the author is successful in his work, we should recommend a 
continuation of his labours by publishing a complete collection of 
American state papers, both foreign and domestic, since, for in- 
stance, the year 1804 or 5—-a collection very much wanted, and 
as far as we know, not to be obtained at present. 

Mr. GreorGe Suaw, of Annapolis, has issued proposals for 
printing by subscription a new work, entitled, “ The Office and 
Duty of a Justice of the Peace.” Illustrated by a variety of useful 
precedents, by J. E. Hat, esq. counsellor at law, and professor of 
rhetoric and belles letters in the university of Maryland. 

The want of a guide in the execution of the highly important 
duties of a magistrate has long been felt. At the instance of seve- 
ral intelligent gentlemen in the commission, and members of the 
bar, the present editor has been induced to undertake the task of 
supplying sucha work. He has adopted the judicious plan of Dr. 
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Burn’s Justice of the Peace as a model. In this work it will be re- 
collected, the crime is first defined; the decisions of courts of justice 
are next collected, interspersed with such statutory regulations as 
have been established by parliament; and the section is concluded 
with such precedents as the particular subject requires. So in the 
present work, the editor, after defining the crime, and collecting a 
few leading cases from the best authorities, has added such provi- 









sions as were to be found in the acts of congress and the laws of 
Maryland. 

It is expected that the work will be comprised in an octavo 
volume of six or seven hundred pages. The price shall not excced 
five dollars. It will be put to press when there is a sufficient sub- 
scription to pay the expense of publication. Gentlemen who wish 
to have the book may address the publisher. Those who purchase 
anumber of copies for the purpose of selling again, will be allow- 
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ed a liberal discount. 
January 21, 1814. 








Dr. Draxg, the author of the work announced below, has alrea- 
dy distinguished himself by a smaller treatise on the same subject, 
which contains much acute and interesting observation, and is an 
abundant pledge of his competency for the more laborious under- 








taking now projected. 






Prospectus of a new work to be entitled, “ Statistical View or 
Picture of Cincinnati and its Environs.” Illustrated with engray- 
ings. With an appendix containing a register of observations on 
the late earthquakes. By Dawret Drakes, corresponding mem- 
ber of the Medical Lyceum and Linnean society, of Philadelphia. 

The principal object of this work is to furnish those persons 
desirous of knowing the comparative advantages of different sec- 













tions of the western country, with a body of facts and observations 
respecting Cincinnati and its vicirity. They are chiefly derived 
from personal observation, and have therefore all the accuracy 
4 which the attention of the author has enabled him to give them. 
The flan of the work, will not be novel; being modelled after that 
of the pictures and statistical accounts of several of our Atlantic 
cities. It will embrace, however, more extensive illustrations of 
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the natural productions and advantages of the town and adjacent 
country, than are to be found in those works, which, relating to 
populous and improved situations, are chiefly designed to exhibit 
a view of their improvements. 

The following are the principal heads under which the matter 
will be arranged: 

Geographical and Historical Introduction—Position of the 
Town-—Topography—Geology—Botany—Climate—Plan— Anti- 
quities--- Population—Buildings—Fuel—Manufactures—Markets 
—Commerce—Banks—United States’ Offices—Printing Offices— 
Professions—Religion-—Education and Literature-—Municipal 
Government-—Diseases-—Medicinal Springs——Relations with 
the Surrounding Country—Projected Improvements and Future 
Prospects. 

The appendix will exhibit a chronological table of all the earth- 
quakes experienced in Cincinnati during the late memorable series, 
with remarks upon the state of the atmosphere at the time, and 
historical notices of preceding shocks. 

The advantages of a reference to a faithful work of this kind, 
with whatever ability it may be executed, it is thought will be 
considerable to those wishing to emigrate from the Atlantic states. 
To the people, whose section of country it exhibits in a correct, but 
very favourable light, it must. by promoting emigration, be a still 
greater benefit. 

ConpiTions.—1. The work will be published by Browne and 
Looker, Cincinnati, Ohio, early the ensuing year. 

2. It will be illustrated with a plan of the town, a map of the 
surrounding country, and a geometrical comparison of the tempera- 
ture of the eastern and western states. 

3. It will be comprised in about 200 duodecimo pages. 

4. The price, neatly bound and lettered, will be one dollar to 
subscribers; the object in circulating subscription papers Is to se- 
cure a sufficient patronage to defray the expense of publication, 
without which it will not be undertaken. 

5. Gentlemen holding subscription papers, shall receive a copy 
for every eight subscribers obtained, provided they become re- 
sponsible for the payment. 
Sehtember, 1815. 
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